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TRAVELING COATS FOR UTILITY AND FOR DRESS— 


SHAMROCK DESIGN FOR’ VEILING-—-VERY 


HANDSOME SILVER FRAME ODD STEAM- 


ER BASKETS MODERATE SILK STOCK- 


INGS RARELY BEAUTIFUL 
BLOUSES AT HALF ORIG- 
INAL COST 
SUMMER SILKS, COTTON VOILE AND PANAMA 
CLOTH SKIRT-DISTENDING DEVICES— 
READY-TO-WEAR SUMMER FROCKS~—— 
CRYSTAL PARASOL HANDLES CAMP 


APPLIANCES ADVANTAGES OF 


ALUMINUM FOR DOMES- 


ric PURPOSES 


He facilities for getting from town to 
country and vice versa, are so much 
impler than ever they were even in 

the near past that habits of dress have undergone 
a considerable change. Formerly the woman 
uit case or hat 
dine, and 


packed her belongings in a 
box town to 
dressed after the trip, but the automobile now 
hort a time, and with 


when coming in to 


the 


wear and tear on even the daintiest of 


make jistance in so 
little 
umes, that Women are able to dress at home 
their 


t to fully 


individual 
protect 


vuunded by 
ilet. A coi 


wn is, however, indispensable, and the 


in| comfort, url 


arie : ue 


extremely attractive one 


Phe cut, finish and material 


re excellent, and almost any want in this line 
‘ be filled by these ready-to-wear garments. 
Pongee, rajah and linen are the materials best 
{rt thi t I in uch coats are found 
rable for other uses, such as for driving or 
fir ° ear inthe evening, for example. 
G e up in these garments and ha 
f ing erproof, and h 

nd The coat sl ni 

N 2 t br linen, three-quarter 





length, and is particularly smart for 
sportinguse. The back is loosely boxed 
and held in by a straight belt. The 
stitched seams and flap pockets give a 
mannish air, while the brass buttons 
liven up the dull tint. This is one of 
the best coats I have seen, and is sold 
for $10, a surprisingly low price for so 
good a garment. The same model in 
cream pongee costs $19.50. A trifle 
more dressy is the original of the second 
sketch. The natural pongee offset by 
cuffs and collar of black silk and the 
black centered buttons is most be- 
coming. This coat would answer 
more purposes than the first one, as 
it could be utilized as a theatre wrap as 
well as for driving and motoring. 
Thus the investment of $22.50, the 
price asked, may be calculated to bring 
in an adequate return. Rajah silk is 
proving an adaptable material and has 
been made up in the imported model 
in Empire design shown in sketch No. 
3- White China silk, dotted in black, 
lines this throughout, and goes to make 
up a wrap of some distinction in the 
sartorial world. A_ beautiful shade of 
sage green velvet collar and cuffs, 
with braid trimming in white and gold, 
affords a pleasing contrast; this garn- 
iture being carried out also in the vest. 
Gilt buttons and velvet loops catch the 
Empire fullness at the yoke line, below 
which the material is simply gathered. 
If one has several coats this would 
prove an attractive purchase, but, of 
course, it cannot be used for rough 
wear. Price, $75. 

The attractive redingote once again 
so popular, is made up in pongee with 
hand-embroidered linen and black for 
‘, contrast at $45. A long, tight-fitting 

coat is most advantageous for dis- 
playing the lines of a good figure, and 
this last named model is no exception to 
the rule. 
NEW VEILING 


A new importation shows a design of sham- 
rocks fashioned of velvet dots with embroidered 
stems, and is much prettier than one would 
judge from any mere description. This veil 
may be had for $2.50; while a more simple 
and conventional design costs $1.75. Blue, 
black and brown chiffons are the only materials 
made up in this style. 


SILVER PICTURE FRAME 


Familiar and commonplace as are most of the 
picture frames, one occasionally comes across 
something really good in this line. Such a one 
is a square frame, in elaborate French design of 
cupids, flambeaux and twining roses. The 
workmanship is exquisite and the metal frame 
Sixty dollars is the price, but it is 
Better have one really 
mediocre ones. 


massive. 
well worth that sum. 
fine frame than a_ half-dozen 


STEAMER BASKETS 


This year when the bookings and sailings are 
heavier than for several past, the 
stay-at-home is put to it to find something un- 
usual in the way of a bon voyage offering. 
To need, is a_ basket filled with 
Oriental delicacies. Candied fruits, almonds, 
guava, Chinese nuts, preserved ginger and, 
packages of choice tea, make an attractive 


seasons 


meet this 


collection for one who is anything of a sailor. 
From $4 to $5 covers the cost of this traveler’s 
delight, the price including the wicker hamper. 


INEXPENSIVE SILK STOCKINGS 


Black silk stockings are to be had from $1.25 
up, at the leading stores, a sheer quality with 
woven polka dots costing $4.50 a pair. One 
of the well-known shoe dealers is selling raw 
silk openwork stockings in black for 75 cents. 
Nothing, however, is prettier than the plain 
weave with the sides. These 
$1.50. The shades in cream color or 
champagne are $2.25, for the plain varieties. 


clocks at cost 


new 


HAND-FMBROIDERED BLOUSES WITH | IRISH 
CROCHET INSERTION 

Last vear the highest-priced dressmakers and 

the most exclusive steres imported the beautiful 

hand-embroidered waists with the real Irish 


“SEEN IN THE 


lace insertion, but the prices were so high 
that comparatively few women could afford 

















them. This year they are still exclusive, but 
one shop is well supplied and has consider- 
ably reduced the prices of these lovely garments, 
so that one may now buy rarely beautiful blouses 














for $16.50. 
and $365. 


Originally the prices were $25 
The simplicity of design and trim- 
ming 1s the charm of these importations, the 
hall mark of French taste being plainly in 


evidence. 
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REDUCED SUMMER MATERIALS 


In endless variety one finds this season's 
fabrics seemingly all but given away. Ef 
it were possible to wait until now to gather a 
supply of gowns the cost of dressing would be 
reduced by half at least. A new material, 
cotton voile, in pink, mauve, blue and also 
green, with a self-colored embroidered dot is 
selling for 14 cents. It is always a good plan 
to have one or more thin gowns that do not re- 
quire frequent tubbings, and for this purpose 
these voiles are just the thing. The colorings 
of the printed chiffons at 89 cents a yard are 
almost, if not quite, as good as those in the 
very extravagant hand-painted varieties, and 
make up most fetchingly. All shades of light 
weight Panama suitings are reduced from $1 
to 40 cents a yard, and offer splendid oppor- 
tunity for the commuter’s wife or daughter to 
procure a serviceable and cool gown for wear 
on the trains and ferries. 


YOUNG GIRLS” SAILOR SUIT 


In passing, my eye was caught by a linen 
sailor suit in white, very nicely embroidered 
on vest and sleeves in red, and with a red scarf 
tied under the square dark blue collar. The 
style of this little gown was so good, that I was 
surprised to find the price but $16.50. 


SANDALS AND OTHER UTILITIES 


Near by were sandals for bare foot wear, that 
joy so dear to youth, the sizes in the popular 
numbers for 35 cents and 40 cents. Two 
useful articles at this time of year are a laundry 
bag at 19 cents, and woven grass mats for 
porch seats, at 3 cents each. 


EXCELLENT DEVICES FOR HOLDING OUT 
FULL SKIRTS 


If the present style of full skirt continues 
(and the latest French importations indicate 
decidedly that it will), it is imperative that we 
find some practicable and endurable method 
of obtaining the desired effect. In the first 
days of the full skirt craze, many women 
endeavored to obtain the right look by wearing 
a large number of petticoats, a practice most 
uncomfortable in hot weather, and at all times 
injurious on account of the weight on the hips. 
Haircloth and kindred materials have been 
used, but most of us know the tendency of 
these to cut out the skirt at the bottom. Now, 
however, at last a most excellent invention 
is to be credited to a Chicago dressmaker. A 
skirt foundation is made of featherbone covered 
with shirred white taffeta, several hoops being 
connected by tapes and attached to a belt. 
Elastic straps and buckles make it absolutely 
adjustable to any gown or wearer. This 
article has the advantage over most of its kind, 
in that it can be worn with any of a dozen 
skirts, whereas a boned petticoat, though 
giving the desired effect, must harmonize 
with the gown. Such a petticoat is made by 
the same well-known firm, and is admirable 
if one can afford several or manage with one. 
A foundation reaches to the knee, into which 
are shirred three groups of three bones each at 
intervals. A circular flounce set on gives the 
appearance of a skirt cut in one piece. 

READY-MADE MUSLIN GOWNS 

A good little dressmaker is usually difficult 
to discover and if once found is so greatly in 
demand that one is not recompensed for the 
search, being rarely able to secure her. Hence 
for simple muslins, the shops are coming more 
and more to supply our needs, and labor and 
vexation are saved, as well as money in many 
cases. Crystalline, so popular this year, is 
made up into a charming princess gown with 
a fichu effect, much lace trimmed, the gown be- 
ing now marked $58, a reduction from $73. 
There is also a muslin and Valenciennes in 
princess effect most dainty and fetching :t 
$45. A lovely little mull, white, embroidered 
in green dots, the five flounces buttonholed in 
green, sells for $10.75. A similar gown with 
a skirt tucked instead of flounced costs $9.75 
1 hese 
in effect—attributes not always found in thin 


dresses. 


two muslins are cool and summer-li 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Latest French Hygienic Model 
Made only by 


MME. GARDNER 
Corsets [ade to Order 


50 WEST 21st ST., NEW YORK 
(Telephone 1718 Gramercy) 

All the Newest Models. Corsets for reducing 

Conan and Lengthening the Waist 
ERFECT FIt GUARANTEED 

Our corsets are universally admitted to be of 
superior Style, Finish and Workmanship 

Shirt waists in hamd-embroidered Linens and Batistes 

in exclusive designs. ~ 


The Gardner Bust Support 
The Best of All. Price $5.00 
The Gardner Hip Confiner 


Is the lightest.and most comfortable, reduces the 
hips from four to ten inches. Price, $3.50. 
Ordered togethe r $5.00 











‘© PRINCESS PLESS’’ SAILOR 
Price, $15.00 

Made of the New Braid, Trimmed 

Ribbons and Flowers at Back. 

Can be had in any color or com- 

bination. 








Maison Nouvelle 


“THE PARIS SHOP ”’ 
Millinery, Blouses 
Novelty Jewelry 
Leather Goods 


The most attractive stores in this 

country, and the only house in this 

city employing French Designers. 
EVERY HAT AN IDEA 
Send for booklet of Spring Styls 


Maison Nouveile 
Heyworth Building 


2) 


White Linen $5, 85 
Skirts : 


Formerly sold 
at $12.50 
ADE in our own workrooms, of Irish Linen 
specially imported for our Linen Suits ; care- 
fully shrunken; cut and finished by the same hands 
that do our custom work. 
These Skirts have a deep hem, are basted by 
hand, and therefore easily altered at home. In 
the following waist measures, 23, 25, 27 and 
3oin. Skirt lengths 39 and 41 in. 
EK HAVE made up a large number of these 
skirts to sell at this low price, simply to hold 
our best hands during the dull season. 

Linen Skirts of such excellence in material and 

finish have never been sold at anything like this 

price. - 

Send for our illustrated Fold.r showing 18 different styles of 
Fapanese silk waists. We issue Catalogues showing latest 
styles in Linen Suits, Neckwear, Belts, Hosiery, etc., also a 
Cataligue of our new Corset Department. We will gladly 
send these on request. 


John Forsythe 
THE WAIST HOUSE 


865 Broadway New York 














48-50 Madison St. Chicago 





A New Declaration of Independence 


That is what the Garrett Wine Label stands for. 

It frees America from a dependence upon foreign 
countries for its wines. It means that at last the 
American people have found that here at home is 
grown the finest wine grape in the world —the 
Scuppernong. This grape, under careful processes 
which have been in vogue at the Garrett Winery 
for almost acentury, produces wines such as the rare 


V, . * e . 
irginia Dare Wine 
a moderately sweet white wine that is unapproached by even the choicest 
Tokays of Hungary. 
The Garrett Label is also a guarantee of quality and purity. 
It frees you from all dangers of wine adulteration. It makes us respon- 
Who stands behind fancy foreign labels ? 
We have no temptation to add ‘¢ essential oils’’ and artificial ‘flavors’ 
in an attempt to imitate foreign wines, because there is no foreign wine that 
can match the natural flavor of the Scuppernong Grape—the grape that 
Raleigh found ‘sweet and delicious unto the taste’’ in its natural state on 
Roanoke Island three hundred years ago, and which to-day shows 
the mellowed effects of three centuries of careful cultivation. 
There is no need to export our wines, therefore no need to 
add alcohol for their preservation. All imported wines contain 
an undue amount of alcohol. For these reasons, we can, with- 
out reservation, recommend the adoption of Garrett’s Wines as 
a staple food product for the home table. 
It frees you from the bondage of tea and coffee. 
nish an adequate food supply for starved nerves. 
Read an interesting discussion of this subject in our b poklet, 


_ P ° pe . . 
“The Art of Serving Wine” Sent Free 
Tells when, where and how to correctly serve wines; gives 

valuable recipes for many delicious beverages; describes Garrett's 

**Virginia Dare,” **Minnehaha,"’ ** Pocahontas” and other pure, 

wholesome wines, and cites high authorities to prove their great 

food value. It is a book worth having. Sent free for your wine- 
dealer's name and address. If he will not supply you with Garrett's 

Wines, we will and pay delivery charges. 

We insist upon refunding your money if you are not satisfied, 
whether you buy from us or your dealer. Write to-day. 


GARRETT @ CO., 512 Berkley Ave. Norfolk, Va, 


Pioneer American Wine Growers 
Established 1835 San Francisco, Cal. 
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It will fur- 


St: Louis, Mo. 
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IREDDED Wit AT 


JUST THE 
TAIGKET 


A perfect food is a through 
ticket to Health, with no stop- 





overs and no accidents. A 
perfect food must not only 
contain the maximum of nu- 
triment, but it must be easily 
assimilated by the stomach. 
It must contain the highest 
possible nutritive value. 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 
Biscuit 


is the only known food which 
fulfills these demands. Ev- 
erybody likes it because it may 
be prepared in hundreds of 
different tempting ways—with 
milk, cream, eggs and all 
kinds of seasonable fruits and 


¢ It is good for 


everybody because it is made 


vegetables. 


from the whole wheat berry, 
shown by chemical analysis to 
contain in concentrated form, 
everything necessary to sustain 
human life and build strong, 
healthy bones, teeth, muscles 
and tissues. @ Always serve 
it according to directions in 
the book of recipes. @ In 
place of bread for toast, sand- 
wiches, etc., try Triscuit, 
the whole wheat cracker. It 
is delicious with butter, cheese 
Try “ Toasted 
Triscuit” and Cheese. 
@ Write for “The Vital 


Question Cook Book,” free. 


ON THE ROAD 
TO HEALTH 


or preserves. 





NATUPAL FOOD CO. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


[TO EVERY HOME 


















SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
(Conunued from page 26) 
CRYSTAL 


PARASOL HANDLES 


are always good style and better-looking than 
almost any other variety. A pretty handle for 
a coaching parasol is a simple ball, banded with 
a well executed bull dog’s head. This costs 
$45, the workmanship being very fine. Plain 
round balls and longer handles may be had fer 
$4.50 and $6.50. 


CAMP ARTICLES 


Of interest to any one contemplating a pro- 
longed stay in the woods, is a new invention, 
complete in itself, and which combines lightness 
and cleanliness of material. An aluminum 
pail and cover are held together by a heavy 
strap, providing a convenient handle for carry- 
ing. Packed closely inside are table and kitchen 
utensiis for four persons, including plates, cups 
saucepan, a tea ball and coffee pot—in all 
thirty-six pieces—-in fact everything needed in 
an informal mode of life. This costs $25. The 
same article of smaller proportions and 
fitted up for two persons may be had fcr $16.50. 
Aluminum cannot be too highly spoken of as a 
material for utensils which are looked after 
only casually, as is generally the case when 
camping. Vegetable acids have no effect upon 
its surface, and water standing in a vessel of 
this metal does not corrode for a great length of 
time, so it can be readily appreciated that the 
usual menace from verdigris is almost absent. 

A traveler's chafing-dish of nickel-plated 
copper, folds its legs and the alcohol lamp up 
these being compact 
and 


inside the pan and cover 
enough to fit in any corner of a trunk 
proves a god-send to those doomed to the fare 


of a summer resort. Price, $5.25. 








al 
OR THE HOSTESS 
SOB CCS EMS 


MINT DELICACIES 
Int is one of the most popular flavors, 
being used in many ways besides 
in the sauce that is the usual ac- 


companiment of roast lamb. A mint jelly that 


may be used with salad, with roast lamb and 
a brown sauce, in place of the usual mint sauce, 
or, by sweetening it slightly, leaving out the 
salt and paprika, and substituting lemon juice 
for vinegar, it may be spread between thin layers 
of sponge cake and covered with icing, to im- 


part a mint flavor, The mint jelly as it is 
given may also be spread between saltines or 
zephyrettes and served with a salad course. 


Mint Jetry.--One cup cf vinegar, one cup 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of gelatine, one- 


cf salt and paprika, 


fourth teaspoonful each 


three-fourths of a cup cf mint, chopped fine 
and pressed down into the cup. Boil the sugar 
and vinegar for five minutes after it has fairly 
soften the gelatine in cold 
water, and when it is dissolved, stir into the 
add the salt and paprika 


commenced to boil; 


sugar and 
and the chopped mint, turn into a bowl set 
in a basin of ice water, and stir tll the mixture 
cools and commences to thicken; the mint will 
sink to the bottom if it is not well stirred. As 
soon as the jelly shows signs of becoming set, 


vinegar; 


turn into a meld rinsed with ccld water, and 
place on ice to chill and harden; turn out onto 
a dish and use A little cube cf the 
jelly may be served with roast lamb and brown 


as desired. 


gravy; the jelly may be cut into tiny cubes and 
tossed with the ingredients cf a salad; a small 
cube may be placed on top « f a cup cf sherbet 
or lemon ice, and there are other ways in which 
a very little of the mint jelly will prove delect- 
able. 

Mint Jetty No. 2.—Chop very fine and 
measure three-fourths cf a cup cf mint leaves 
picked from the stalks. 
with one cup of water tor five minutes after 
it begins to boil; the water should be boiling 
hot, and should be poured over the chopped 
tand for a few minutes, and 
en strained out; or, the lot syrup may be 


Boil ene cup of sugar 


mint and left to 
tl 
poured over the mint and left for a few minutes, 
then strained, re-heated, and one tablespoonful 
ef gelatine, little ter, 
tirred into it; add two tablespocnfuls of lemon 
juice and when the mixture cools turn into a 
cold Set on ice to 
desired. 
Prepare a syrup as in the 


dissolved in a cold w 


mold rinsed with water. 
harden and use a 


Mint SHERBET. 


second recipe for mint jelly, using twice the 









quantity cf sugar, water, and one full cup of 
chopped mint; pour a cup of boiling water over 
the mint, let it stand a few moments, then 
add the mint water to the syrup made of two 


cups of water and two cupsof sugar. When 
the liquid cools, it may be diluted with 
water like any liquid for an ice, frozen 


till it is like mush, and the white of four eggs 
stiffly beaten, stirred in; finish freezing and 
pack away till serving time; the juice and grated 
rind of two lemons may be added to the syrup 
if a strong mint flavor is not desired. 
Canpiep Mint Leaves.—This dainty con- 
fection takes a place with candied violets and 
rose petals, and is delicious if one like the mint 
flavor. Pick the leaves from stalks of fresh 
mint, rinse in a colander with clear, very cold 
water, then turn out on a coarse towel and 
brush with a cloth to dry the leaves. Make a 
rich syrup of one cup cf sugar and half a cup of 
water, boiling it for three minutes after it has 
fairly begun to boil; try a little of the syrup by 
cooling it quickly in ice water, and if it is thick 
and rich remove from the fire, lower the tem- 
perature a little, but do not let it become quite 
cold; the syrup should not be stirred after the 
sugar has melted, for this has a tendency to 
make it grain. The mint leaves must be dipped 
one by one into the syrup, holding them by 
the stems, and when each leaf is completely 
coated, it should be drawn over a little heap cf 
granulated sugar, first one side, and then the 
other; place each leaf by itself on paraffin 
paper to dry, and if all are not well covered 
and coated with the sugar, they should be dipped 
in the syrup and drawn over the sugar a second 


or third time. Serve in a small glass dish 
like :aled almonds or candied violets are 
served. 

Mint Savuce.—Wash a bunch of mint 


thoroughly in clear cold water, and pick the 
leaves from the stalks; chop very fine and pour 
over them one-quarter of a cup cf boiling water; 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of sugar, then cover 
closely so that the aroma and flavor of the mint 
will not pass off in the steam, and place where 
the liquid will cool quickly. Let the liquid stand 
for half an hour, and then season by adding a 
little salt and paprika, and four tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar or two of lemon juice. This is 
intended as an accompaniment to roast lamb, 
and is a change from that ancient of days—a 
brown mint sauce. 
Brown Mint Sauce. 

lamb. Wash the mint, pick from the 
and cover with boiling water; when the roast 
cf lamb is cooked, remove from the pan in 
which it was roasted, place on a platter, and 
set aside to keep hot; the water should 
have been strained from the mint and re- 
heated; pour off part of the grease from the 
baking pan, rub a little flour into what remains, 
and then pour into the pan the hot mint water, 
stirring rapidly over the fire until it thickens, 
Season with salt and paprika, strain into a 
gravy boat and send to the table with the meat, 
or pass with the meat course. A few coarsely- 
chopped fresh mint leaves may be stirred into 
the brown sauce after it is all made, and if a 
very strong mint flavor is desired, do not strain 
out the mint leaves until the gravy is made and 
strained. By rubbing the inside of the gravy 
bowl with a split clove of garlic, a suggestion 
of that flavor is imparted to the gravy, and garlic 
(a mere suggestion) blends very well with the 


To serve with roast 


stalks 





mint. | 

The mint mentioned in these recipes and 
indeed the mint beloved of epicures, is not the 
coarse mint that grows along the edges of streams 
or marshes, and in damp places. There are | 
many plants belonging to the mint family, but 
the edible variety is M. viridis, often called 
“spearmint” or “garden mint.” A clump of 
spearmint is found in all cld-time gardens, and 
this is the mint mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, at least, it issupposed to be. M. piperita 
is the sortof mint used in making peppermint, | 
which is used medicinally, and this with all the 
other members of the genus Mentha are much | 
stronger in flaver than spearmint, and of rank 
coarse growth. It is a mistake to call anything 
flavored with spearmint, “peppermint,” as | 
peppermint is obtained from Mentha piperita, 
and not from spearmint, so, to be correct, any- 
thing flavored with spearmint should be called 
a mint dish. 

In making any of the fruit punches, mint 
leaves may be rubbed along the edge of the 
bowl, and in serving many of the summer 
drinks an improvement is the suggestion of a | 
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mint flavor cbtained by bruising a fresh stalk 
of mint against the side of the glass. 

The mint julep, which comes to us from 
the south, and is claimed by Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, is made by partly filling a glass with 
chipped ice, bruising a stalk of fresh mint 
against the side of the glass with a spoon, and 
pouring over the ice a measure of the best 
brandy; sometimes whiskey is used instead cf 
brandy, a little water is added and a straw 
thrust into the glass. The mint may be bruised 
first of all, leaving the green juice in the bottom, 
removing the stalk of mint, which gives a strong 
mint flavor; a few fresh mint leaves are placed 
on top where they float, and a little lemon juice 
with a strip of lemon rind is added. This is 
a delightfully refreshing drink on a warm day, 
and the ice melts, diluting the liquor until it is 
not too strong in flavor. 

Appte Mint Jetty.—Make a strong fruit 
syrup by stewing apples and then passing through 
a fine sieve or a piece of cheese cloth; return to 
the fire, and when the liquid has boiled for five 
minutes, stir in, a little at a time, just enough 
sugar to sweeten; just before the sugar is added, 
turn into the mint juice, allowing one table- 
spoonful of mint juice to every cup of apple 
juice. To extract the juice from the mint, wash 
a cupful cf fresh mint leaves, and pour over 
them a cupful of hot water; let the mint steep 
for one hour, then turn out, leaves and all into 
a sieve lined with cheesecloth; press all the 
moisture out of the cloth, and add to the jelly. 
It will be a very dark green, and when it is 
added to the fruit juice, it produces a delicate 
shade of green jelly; any ‘ind of apples may 
be used, including crab apples, and the jelly is 
intended for serving with roast goose or roast 
pork, affording a change from ordinary apple 
sauce or apple jelly. 

A spoonful or two of the mint juice may be 
added to ordinary apple sauce just before the 
sugar is added, and the sauce passed through 
a fruit strainer. This jelly may also be made 
with spearmint extract, bought at the chemists, 
and cclored with green vegetable coloring. 
This same mint juice may be used in making 
icing for cakes; to give a slight mint flavor to 
a punch of any sort or a mint puree; to some 
and salad dressing in the making of 
fondant and mint confections; and to flavor 
water ices, sherbets, etc. It will produce a 
delicate tinge of green, which, when only a sug- 
gestion of the flavor is used may be made darker 
by the addition of leaf green or spinach juice. 
Its flavor should not be confounded with the 
peppermint essence or oil that is intended as a 
medicine or stimulant; this is the juice extract 
from spearmint, and imparts a delicious flavor 
to the dishes mentioned above. 

When an omelet of fine herbs is to be pre- 
pared, include in the selection of the fine herbs, 
a few fresh leaves of the ordinary garden mint. 


HAIR GOODS 


Perfect Fitting WIGS 

For Ladies & Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, 

Wavy Swiiches, $3.00 

up. Complexion Beautifiers 

Illus, Catalog Free. 
E .BURNHAN, Dept. F. 
70 State St., Chicago 
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A single application affords jp 
stant comfort, while a few revula; 
treatments will speedily cure sore 
tender, tired and aching feet : 

Callous spots, sore bunions and 
all ailments of the feet vanish 
when you use Footcura. The only 
sanitary treatment for the feet 
Sent Postpaid, 

i Price 25 Cents 
including Footcura Corn Cure 
in each package 
Sold by the leading druggists anq 
department stores everywhere 
Boston, Jordan, Marsh Co.; New York, Siegel Cooper 
Co. and John Wanamaker; Brooklyn, Chapman & Co.; 
Philadelphia, John Wanamaker; Washington, S. Kah 

Sons & Co. ‘ 
SANDERS CHEMICAL CO.,Minneapolis Minn, 


Mme, Aphe. Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 

REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING. 
54 West 21st Street, 
New York, 


Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 





years to many of New 
York’s representative 
families. And we feel 


that it will also satisfy 
you. 


KNOLLSIDE 


MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 


Thirty-five minutes from New York, on North shore. 
Large colonial house. Bath, electricity, fresh vege. 
tables and milk. Can accommodate ten convalescing 
patients. Recommended by physicians. No child. 
ren or dogs. Terms and booklet upon applicati»n, 


THE MISSES BOHANNAN, MANHASSET, L. I, 
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Hair Goods 


Choice lmported Ornaments 


J. ANDRE 


LADIES’ HAIRDRESSER 
13 W. 29th St., N. Y. City 
Snecialist hair coloring, Mar el 
waving. sham, ooing, manicuring, 
electric facial massage. 
Write for Price List 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or better 

yet, use arazor. Both have the same effect. 
To kill hair growth—investigate our com- 

mon-sense, home treatment. Kills by ab- 

sorption. Circular in plain, sealed envelope, 

on application. 

The Mouvgram ‘o0., 109 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 


may positively be obtained without the aid of curling irons by the use of Mrs. Mason’s Old English Ha:r 


Tonic, which is used by the DucHESS oF MARLBOROUGH, LADY CURZON and many 


society women of London, Paris and New York. 


of the leading 


For sale in New York City by Caswell Massey, McCreery’s, Altman’s, Stern Bros., John Wan:- 


maker, Jordan Marsh, Boston; Marshall Field, Chicago; Scruggs, 


Vandervoort & Barney, St. Lovis, 


Arcade Hair Store, Detroit; George B. Evans, Philadelphia; Hutzler, Baltimore; Reddington & Co., 


San Francisco; F. W. Braun & Co., los Angeles; and leading firms throughout the U. S, 


press paid. 


Price $1, ex- 


OLD ENGLISH SHAMPOO POWDERS ° 
(FOR MAKING THE HAIR LIGHT AND GLOSSY) 


A pure antiseptic tonic wash which adds lustre and brilliancy, and does not darken the hair. Recom- 


mended by physicians for delicate hair. 


Box of three shampoos, 25 cents, or 14 tor $1.00, postpaid. 


If any assurance were wanting of the absolute purity of Mrs. Mason's preparations beside the fact 
that many of New York's representative women are, and have been for years her patrons, it may be had 1: 
the fact that the London agents for her specialties are Messrs. Roberts & Co. of 76 Bond Street, Chemists 


to the Kiag and Queen of England 


MRS. Kh. MASON, 36 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Special treatment of the hair and consultation given at the above address 
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WHAT THEY READ 


[ NoTE.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive 1mmeuiate attention, | 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. A Novet. 


By J. Storer Clouston. BRrentAno’s. 


His particular lunatic combined the 
charm of asingularly engaging manner 
with the qualities of a most original 

and daring adventurer. Nevertheless he was 
unable to recall his own name. The meteoric 
career of our hero begins with his clever escape 
from Clankwood, otherwise an asylum for 
mentally-afflicted aristocrats. 

In London, this diverting lunatic meets an 
impulsive, amiable young German, one Baron 
Rudolph von Blitzenberg, who had left his 
ancestral castle in Bavaria, to study the language 
and the ways of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
baron wanted to see life, and after a brief dis- 
cussion of terms, Francis Bunker (under which 
name the enterprising madman had seen fit to 
introduce himself), agreed to act as his mentor 
and guide. 

It is needless to state that Mr. Clouston’s 
account of what follows, in the way of richly 
ibsurd complications and wildly improbable 
idventures diversified with a bit of romance 
for the benefit of the soft-hearted baron, is 
rarely entertaining and amusing. 

Finally the lunatic happens to stumble on 
the trail of his identity and discovers that he is 
yce more Mandell Essington, a young man 
f good family and ample income, whom a 
severe attack of brain fever, resulting from a 
somewhat prolonged sowing of wild oats had 
left in an unstable mental condition. 

How Mr. Essington was wrongfully placed 
in the asylum, when he was supposed to have 
gone abroad in the charge of an impecunious 
young physician, is duly set forth in the intro- 
ductory chapters. 

To say the least, this whimsical and witty 
tale should prove a sure cure for the blues. 


A Nove. By Epb- 
Tue Bosss- 


HECLA SANDWITH. 
WARD UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 
MerriL_t Company. 


This work is dedicated to James Grant 
Allen who, in a recent magazine paper on 
American Fiction, has specially referred to 
this serious and powerful story as one that 
“illustrates the re-appearance and re-union of 
certain elemental forces in our national art. . . . 
My faith in it and for it rests upon four grounds: 
Its choice of a great American theme; its reli- 
ance upon the dramatic presentation of human 
character as the novelist’s true business; its 
insistence upon giving human life its due place 
in nature, and its adherence to the lofty stand- 
irds of English style.” 

The scene of Hecla Sandwith is laid in the 
picturesque mining regions of Central Penn- 
vlvania during the ‘fifties. Old Joshua Sand- 
with, the choleric, thrifty Quaker iron-master, 
was so proud of his extremely profitable furnace 
that he bestowed its name upon his first-born 
child, who also gives the title to this tale. Hecla, 

ving been carefully educated at boarding 

hool was by far the most cultured and in- 
teresting woman of the little pioneer community 
n the mountains. Nevertheless this singularly 
ttractive girl was inclined by temperament, at 
mes, to be morbid and self-willed, and con- 

‘quently made a deal of trouble for herself as 

ell as for the two worthy young men who 
ved her. 

However, the deep interest and real strength 
f this story lie not in the romance, but in the 
inmistakable revelation of a  marvellously 
ubtle understanding of human nature in many 
The stage may be a narrow one, and 
the characters we meet, Quakers, Scotch Presby- 
terians, and rugged forge workers, are a prim- 
itive folk; but alike in their virtues, passions and 
follies, they are universal types of mankind 
dissected and analysed with the unerring in- 
stinct of truth. 

Unique among the mass of hurried fiction of 
to-day, Mr. Valentine’s work is unquestionably 
the result of careful thought and deliberation. 
While the large number of characters intro- 
duced, the development of their conflicting in- 
terests, and the dwelling upon many seemingly 


1 
polases,. 


trivial episodes, all tend at intervals to confuse 
the reader, very few, we believe, would be 
willing to lay aside the novel unfinished because 
of occasional moments of dullness and prolixity. 

The author's style is unusually effective and 
graceful. Moreover, Mr. Valentine 
nature, and when he describes it, he writes with 
such rare spontaneity and vividness that the 
scenes become almost actual before our vision. 

So far Hecla Sandwith not attracted 
wide-spread attention. Nevertheless it deserves 
to rank amongst the very few notable contribu- 
tions to serious fiction of recent times. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY: A 
Stupy or THE CONDITIONS AND ENviRON- 
MENT OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By Wit- 


LiaM A. Sinccarr, A.M., M.D., ano wiTH 
AN INTRODUCTION BY THomMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINson, Li.}D. 


NARD & COMPANY. 


Boston: SMALL, May- 


Dr. Sinclair’s book is a sad one from almost 
any point of view, and natural as it is in tone 
and temper, as coming from a colored man 
born in slavery, it can hardly be accepted as 
likely to help in the solution of the race problem 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. No white 
man can deny much that Dr. Sinclair says 
touching the cruelties and injustice practiced 
upon the negroes by the whites, but the author's 
bitterness of tone, however natural, will not 
help us in our present dilemma. Neither does 
he help the case of his own people by ignoring 
the intolerable evils of carpet bag government 
in the south. His view even of the unneces- 
sarily severe and sometimes cruel laws enacted 
against the negro during the short period of 
reconstruction on the executive plan, is not that 
of several northern historians, notably J. F. 
Rhodes. The best and most useful part of Dr. 
Sinclair’s book is that in which he shows the 
progress, moral and material, made by the negro 
since emancipation. We cannot hear too much 
of this, for it is the one hopeful thing in the 
whole situation. Furthermore, such facts are 
enlightening to those in the north who incline 
to accept without reserve the most pessimistic 
southern estimate of the negro. It seems plain 
enough that north and south will not again go 
to war over the negro question. Race feeling, 
indeed, is almost as strong in the north as in 
the south, though it has spokesmen less wild 
than Senator Tillman, and some of his neighbors. 
On the other hand, nothing is so certain that 
in the long run, the whites of the south must 
share in the evils that sprigg from any injustice 
that they do the negroes. Slavery was a curse 
to the south; so also will be a free laboring 
population devoid of hope. 


THE RELIGION OF DUTY. By Feuix 
Apter, AutHor or Lire AND Destiny, 


MarrRiAGE AND Divorce. McCtiure, Puit- 


tips & Co. 


A wise old Presbyterian elder once said that 
he had heard a great many excellent doctrinal 
essays from the pulpit, but never a full and 
clear presentation of the whole body of doctrine. 
This saying is true of most pulpits. Perhaps 
such a condition is inseparable from the business 
of the pulpit orator. His audience is somewhat 
irregular in attendance, and some who attend 
regularly are unwilling to hear a series of doc- 
trinal sermons. This fact, no doubt, has 
prompted Dr. Adler to issue the present volume. 
It is in its way an attempt to present a working 
scheme, so to speak, of practical religion, 
founded upon a high and extremely spiritual 
form of ethics. Dr. Adler draws freely upon 
Christianity, and as well upon Judaism for 
his doctrine, but supplements both by ethical 
notions the result in part, at least, of his own 
thinking. He the attitude cf the 
truly ethical person toward the conception of 
God toward the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, toward others, toward pleasure, toward 


discusses 


suffering. 

Nothing in modern life is more startling than 
the recent insistence upon a sort of moral 
anarchy. It came about naturally enough, as 
a revolt from our Puritanism, which 
hemmed about the individual on every hand, 
and seemed to teach that all pleasure was sinful 
indulgence. In the revolt that followed came 
the insistence upon the right and duty of the 
individual to seek the gratification of self at 
every turn, to ignore the demands of society 


own 


as tyrannous, and to live his own life in dis- 
regard of God and man. It is against this 
conception of liberty that Dr. Adler especially 
enters his protest. He would not hem the 
individual round with law imposed from the 
outside, but would educate him up to the self- 
imposition of a stern and strict law of duty. 

Dr. Adler’s book is singularly rich in helpful 
suggestions, and is packed close with thought 
on every page. He is mercilessly insistent in 
his appeal to conscience; he will by no means 
let his reader or hearer off with a compromise. 
Those who are groping for aid in the puzzling 
tangle of modern life should find the bock 
vastly helpful, and even those who hold by a 
definite Christian creed may Dr. 
Adler’s feet. The chapter on The Ethical 
Attitude toward Suffering is valuable as taking 
a reasonable view of some phenomena that the 
disciples of the new thought have explained 
after their own peculiar fashion, and from which 


well sit at 


they have drawn wild conclusions. 
THE OUTLOOK TO NATURE. By L. H. 

Baitey. Tue Macmittan Company. 

Here are four lectures, delivered by Pro- 
fessor Bailey, under the auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, of Boston, in January of 
this vear. Professor Bailey is one of the great- 
est agricultural authorities in the world. He 
is besides this, a truly great teacher, one who 
knows how to relate his subject to the general 
culture, and to arouse the love and enthusiasm 
of his pupils. It is not surprising therefore, 
that the lectures here brought together, should 
be delightful reading, not only for those who 
love nature, but for those who love literature. 
Of the four chapters into which the lectures 
are thrown, the most popular in form is that 
on the Commonplace, the most technical is 
that on The School of the Future, the most 
thoughtful is that on The Quest of Truth, and 
perhaps the most interesting and significant is 
that on Country and City. All, however, have 
in high degree,many of the good qualities that 
specially distinguish each, and the four con- 
stitute a most inspiring volume. 

Professor Bailey in the lecture on The School 
of the Future, has his say of those who would 
find all culture in the ancient classics, but he 
is no bigot for science. When he comes to dis- 
cuss evolution in his closing lecture, on The 
Quest of Truth, he insists upon the right and 
duty of the student to accept truth as he finds 
it, and to free himself from the trammels of 
dogma and superstition, but he is far from 
filling his evolutionary universe with matter 
and physical force to the exclusion of God. 
These lectures are remarkably broad, liberal 
and tolerant in spirit. They are the work of an 
observer and thinker, who is not content to 
shut his mind to the remote yet unprovable 
implications of the physical world, but who at 
the same time refuses to be stopped in his quest 
for truth by the fear of destroying mere in- 
herited belief. The book can not be too highly 
commended, and it is likely to prove a much 
more valuable addition to vacation luggage than 
any half dozen average new novels, or pretty 
nature books. 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. By 
Gitegert kK. 


Harper & Broruers. 


CHESTERTON. ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. Chesterton’s humor is well received in 
England. In fact he is spoken of with respect 
as a humorous writer of something like estab- 
lished fame. His Napoleon of Notting Hill 
was heartily praised by British reviewers, and 
he was heralded to the American public as 
just the man that Americans had been looking 
for. Now comes his Club of Queer Trades 
with like recommendation to the American 
public. On the whole, Americans are likely) 
to prefer The Napoleon of Notting Hill to this 
volume of short stories. There was something 
rather large and impressive in the conception 
of Mr. Chesterton’s mad hero of the earlier 
volume, but the stories in the new book are 
likely to impress American readers as merely 
whimsical, and rather heavy-footed in their 
humor. They remind one a little of Sir Hugh’s 
solemn Trib, fairies, trib, addressed to the par- 
ticipants in the dance about Falstaff and Hern’s 
Ozk. Mr. Chesterton’s humorous effects are 
obtained by means of an elaborate machinery 
of eminently respectable persons who ordin- 
arily speak irreproachable English, yet do the 
oddest and most inconsistent things. In most 
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of the stories there are dim suggestions of 
Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts or 
Alice in Wonderland, and one character sounds 
like an echo of Mr. Jingle. The central idea 
of these stories is, sometimes really amusing, 
and there are bits of genuine humor scattered 
through all of them, but the machinery of the 
Whole thing creaks, and it is possible to read 
the book through from cover to cover without 
even a smile. Now a humorous book that can 
be read in that fashion is calculated for the 
meridian of Greenwich rather than fer that of 
Washington. 


LITERARY CHAT 


R.S.Weir Mitchell denies the authership 
of The House of Cards, arecent story of 
Philadelphia life by many attributed to 

The story has also been attributed to Owen 

Wister,whose denial has not yet been announced. 
Maurice Hewlett’s new novel, soon to be 

issued by the Macmillans, is to be entitled, The 

Fool Errant, which comes pretty close in sound 

to the title of the late Albion W. Tourgee’s 

long-neglected novel, A Fool’s Errand. The 
new story is said to recall the manner of The 

Forest Lovers. 

John Luther Long, author of Madame But- 
terfly, has completed a volume of short stories, 
soon to be issued by the Macmillans. 

This season's issue of the Macmillan Paper 
Novel with Miss Gwendolen 
Overton’s story of the southwest, The Heritage of 
Unrest. Just before this book there was issued 
in the same series, Robert Herrick’s novel, The 
Real World. 

At the Sign of the Fox (The Macmillan 
Company) is the title of a new novel by the 
author cf The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, 
The People of the Whirlpool, and the Woman 
Errant. 

L. C. Page and Company, of Boston, have 
extended their Little Cousins Series to twenty- 
five volumes, each one of which deals with the 
children cf a particular nation. The new 
volumes for 1905 treat of children in Armenia, 
England, France, Korea and Mexico. Each 
volume is illustrated with six full-page plates 
in tints. The books sell at sixty cents each. 

Miss Lillian Whiting’s latest book is The 
Outlook Beautiful (Little, Brown & Company), 
a volume of less than 200 duodecimo pages, 
directed toward instilling the lesson of spiritual- 
ity, especially in relation to death. The burden 
of her thought is that death is not terrible, 
since it is only the introduction to a more in- 
timate knowledge of the spiritual world, a 
place with which we may make a considerable 
acquaintance while we are yet in the flesh. Miss 
Whiting treats telepathy as a scientific phenom- 
enon capable of explanation in accordance with 
known laws of the physical universe. She 
hopes and expects that it will be greatly de- 
veloped, and that in time we shall all use this 
mode of wireless communication. The main 
thought of Miss Whiting’s book is, of course, 
not new, though her mode of treatment is 
different from that of most who write on such 
subjects. The book as a whole, however 
useful and comforting it may prove to some 
readers, is likely to strike many as resembling 
too many sermons in being verbose and diffuse. 
One involuntarily feels a disposition to seize 
the matter and squeeze it dry of water, to reduce 
it to smaller bulk, and give it clearer definition. 
A rhapsody, however noble in conception, is 
apt to be tedious when continued through a 


him. 
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whole volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Edward Fitzgerald (English Men of Letters). 
By A. C. Eenson, Fellow of Magdalene Ccl- 
lege, Cambridge. Pp. 207; cloth; 12mo. The 
Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

The Venus of Cadiz: An Extravaganza. By 
Richard Fisguill, author of Mazel. Pp. 323; 
cloth; 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

A Maid of Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 
author of Letters from Japan, A Diplomatist’s 
Wife, The Stolen Emperor, Etc. Pp. 222; 
cloth; 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 

Millions of Mischief: The Story of A Great 
Secret. By Headon Hall, author of By a Hair’s 
Breadth, The Duke Decides, A Race with 
Ruin, Etc. Illustrated. Pp. 312; cloth; 12mo. 
The Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Elements of Political Economy. By E. 
Translated by Theodore Unburg, 
The Mac- 


Levassem. 
M. A. Pp. x-306; cloth, 12mo. 
millan Co. $1.50. 
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Hosie ry 


Constant dropping of water wears away a stone. Constant 
Vearing of “ONYX HOSIERY ” results in their dropping 


deeper into your affections. Their use is a continued delight. 
Renowned for Quality, Endurance, Style. Procurable every- 
where—from the Atlantic to the Pacific—Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, or communicate with 


Lord & Taylor 


NEW YORK 
Wholesale Distributors 
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THERE IS A SCARCITY IN 
THE MARKET OF TAN 
AND WHITE SHOES 


Our Stock is Full 


COMPRISING EVERY GOOD STYLE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


Women’s White Canvas ties 
6 Tan Pumps - " " 


ce ae 


Ties - - - - $1.50 to $7.00 





Hot Weather Shoes 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street 
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A COMPLETE RANGE OF DESIGNS ARE NOW 
IN THE HANDS OF THE LEADING 
RETAIL STORES 


Mime. Meyers’ | 


Patent Pending 













Back Supporter 
Bust Supperter 


Combined in One Garment 


Is a Boon to Stout Women 
(Or Women Inclined to Stoutness) 


Improves the form and reduces flesh. It reduces the inches at once. If 
you wear a 42 corset cover, I will fit you with a 39 Back and Bust Supporter at once. 

Mme. Mevers’ Back Supporter does not allow the superfluous flesh to hang over the corset and 
prevents the edge of the corset showing through the outer garments. It is a common sight to see 
ladies show the corset marked through the dress—especially when bending. : 

Mme. Meyers’ Back Supporter 
eradicates this difficulty entirely. The 
Bust Supporter holds the Bust firmly 
in natural position. The Bust Support 
is laced in front; its whole value to 
stout women depends on this front lac- 
ing idea by which the position of bust 
can be absolutely controlled and regu- 
lated; perfect comfort is secured 
whether the bust is preferred high or 
low, and the bust is held firmly in its 
desired position. The Back Supporter 
is made of silk Elastic Webbing bound 
loosely with silk ribbon, allowing fullex- 
pansion. Has 4 inch silk elastic 
ribbon for shoulder straps. The Bust 
Supporter is laced, ensuring perfect ad- 
justment, fit and comfort to the entire figure. The Supporter can be worn as a separate gar- 
It is made of fine quality white Batiste trimmed with lace and bone 
with Featherbone in the centre of the bust. Unequalled for Shirt Waists—can be washed. 


For Surf Bathers 


My Combined Back and Bust Supporter does away absolutely with the neces- 
sity for wearing corsets while bathing. You will never realize the full enjoyment of surf bath- 
ing without the freedom and comfort afforded by this garment. For bathing purposes, I mak 
a special supporter—slightly heavier than the regular garment. Call at my parlors and try i! 
on. Ladies’ enthuse over it, and are telling their friends about it. 

Send bust measure—no fitting required. Price—Silk Elastic, made of good Batiste $1.50. 
Best Quality of Silk Elastic, made of very fine Batiste, $2.00; of all Silk, $3.00. 

On sale, in New York, at Forsythe’s Wais¢ House, John Daniell’s Son & Sons, R. H. 
Macy & Co.; in Brooklyn, Fred. Loeser & Co., Journeay & Burnham, Chapman & Co., A. 
D. Matthews, [leling’s Corset Store, etc.; in Atlantic City, Shourd’s, 1535 Board Walk ; 
in Cleveland, The May Co.;in Boston, at Hovey’s, Jordan Marsh & Co.’s and at Filene’s. 

Ask your dealer or write direct to 


MME. MEYERS, 56 West 2Iist Street, New York 


Any corset questions answered and all corset troubles overcome. 
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Visit my corset parlors. 
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SEE US 
Ourth-of-July orations are, m the main, the most blatantly boastful of outpourings, the anniversary 

this year bringing out the usual quantity of tall talk, although there was never greater occasion 

for the display of national humility. We stand disgraced, for to the world we have presented 
the shameful spectacle of an alleged Caristian people, whose Chief Executives have been almost invari- 
ably church-goers, persecuting the weak, or those we supposed to be weak, in contravention of the 
teachings of Christ. Neither Presidents nor priests of the creed have plead for the people whom, at the 
behest of sandlot agitators, we have insulted and persecuted for nearly twenty years. In all the length 
and breadth of the land, in these years of tyrannous proscription, where has been the voice raised to 
urge the nation to act the part of a Christian people? The scum of Europe pours through our national 
gateways; they segregate in the metropolis and form colonies that have been designated as ‘‘hell’’ by 
an evangelical Italian worker. Every known ill have we suffered at the hands of the hordes of low-born, 
ignorant peasants, but still they come; and it is considered unpardonably rude of us to more than 
delicately hint that we should preter they would not all settle on the Atlantic seaboard. They come 
in such numbers that they seriously interfere with the local labor market and complicate the housing 
problem to no end. But no insulting restrictive law has ever singled out even Hungary— most unscru- 
pulous of nations in shuffling her undesirables off on us—and forbidden her people entry 


The reason? We did not dare to do so. When we take to bullying we always select a weaker 
power for our victim. Colombia, for example, or China. In the case of China it seemed as though 
we could insult her with impunity, as it has been common knowledge that the Chinese were neither 
homogenous nor wa-like, and so were not likely to resent insults with battleships. When, therefore, 
the frugality, efficiency and industry of the 100,000 or more Chinese who were in this country in the 
late eighties got on the nerves of the labor agitators, and this self-centred class raised the cry of exciu- 
sion, this most Christian people, through its Chief Executive and its representatives, reversed the policy 
of the Government and shut the door of hope in the face of a nation, on the deserving and undeserving alike. 
We proclaimed to the world that to usthe Chinese alone of all peoples would be pariah. That disgraceful 
Act remained operative while we were posturing before high heaven as the only truly altruistic nation on 
earth, since we carried on the Cuban war, not for the acquisition of territory, but to free an oppressed 
people. The pose was fine, but it was not exactly consistent the while we were denying opportunity 
to a people against whom we had no complaint except the labor agitators’ apprehension that they would 
interfere with labor getting into the saddle in its inevitable conflict with capital. This Act constituted 
the most vicious possible class legislation. The iniquity continued through administration after admin- 
istration (even through that of an Executive who has made ‘* A Square Deal’’ his war cry) from 1888 
until 1905. 


This year, to the consternation of this bully of a nation, China, the despised and insulted, has 
threatened to smite the American public in its most vulnerable part—its pocket. The mere threat of a 
boycott—because China's forbearance with us for our insulting treatment of well-bred Chinese men and 
women, not of the class we have proscribed, has reached the breaking point—sent a chill of apprehen- 
sion down the national spinal column, and the national knees involuntarily dropped into a suppliant atti- 
tude. ‘here were hurried conferences, and the President was appealed to in the name, not of justice 
or humanity, but of threatened trade extinction, to do something. And he did—not much, to be sure, 
because the Exclusion Act still stands ; but he said enough to make clear to China that she has now 
this bully of a nation on the run. She perceived where, when the time was ripe, she could strike the 
most effective blow, and she forces this Christian nation to show to all the world, beyond peradventure, 
that for cash we can be counted upon to cut any caper foreigners want of us, and that our boasted na- 
tional civilization is on the dollar plane. 


At this writing it is doubtful whether the soft words of our Chief Executive will stay the boycott 
(which movement is said to be very popular in China) ; but whether the attempt at conciliation does or 
does not succeed, it is to be hoped the Chinese will push the advantage they have gained until they se- 
cure the repeal of the infamous Exclusion Act of 1888, and by treaty be placed upon the same footing 
as European nations in regard to the emigration of all classes of their people to this country. With 
nothing less should the Chinese be satisfied. 


But for this country it will be forever a blot upon its history that, professing Christianity, with 
thousands of priests and teachers of that creed within its borders, the Government was allowed for nearly 
twenty years to bully a supposed weaker power and nearly oppress its people with the consent of 
Christians of all shades of belief. For that nothing can ever atone. Ass for the cowardly exhibition of 
running to cover under threat of financial loss, that but adds to the disgrace of the whole affair. It 
would be more in keeping with our practices if a Golden Calf were substituted for the national Eagle, 
and the motive of the national hymn were Graft and Trade. 
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UNBECOMING HAIR-DRESSING — NEW AND 


PRETTY WAVE—THE PARASOL MUST 
FIT THE GOWN—FOUR PIN SETS 
FOR CIRCULAR VEILS 


N effort to revive some of the very unbe- 
A coming and ungraceful styles of hair- 
dressing will, of course, have no effect 

upon women who ignore such vagaries. But 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE 


VOGUE 


those with esthetic taste are more or less in re- 
volt at seeing the majority of women disguising 
themselves with 1840 and 1850 hair partings, 
together with side-face curtains swollen out 
with the assistance of an under-comb, or pad- 
ding. Hair braids, twisted in German fashion, 
is another horror, ruining the contour of the 
head by the stiff flat coil on the back of the 
head. The Pompadour roll in front this win- 
ter on the smartest women has taken the broad 
proportions of early Roman and Venetian hair- 
dressing, when the hair ballooned out on the 
sides to an extravagant degree. ‘This expansion 
has been quite disfiguring to women who in 





‘“DESCRIPTiONS OF FASHIONS-SOCIETY-MUSIC-ART ”’ 
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following this movement have done and are still 
doing themselves an injury. Happily, there 
are other and more flattering styles of arrang- 
ing the hair, which the greater number are 
adopting. Hair ornaments in shell, and in gold 
mountings, with or without jewels, have also 
increased in size, and have a much more showy 
appearance. Some of the extravagant exam- 
ples that made their first appearance during the 
past winter were almost massive, yet they kept 
up the needed proportion between the spread- 
ing of the hair and its fit ornamentation. 


NEW UNDULATIONS 


As far as undulations of the hair 
are concerned, it has become neces- 
sary tointroducesome novelty. That 
was accomplished recently by a ser- 
pentine wave displaying the popular 
Marcel style. The effect was strik- 
ing. This serpentine line is a double 
one, crossing over the brows to the 
sides of the head, and returning— 
leaving a curve in the back—to the 
temples, where in a simple line, and 
far less pronounced, is it seen to end 
over each ear. A bunch of short 
puffy curls crown the top of the 
head, while a lock or two of soft 
half-curled short hair falls over the 
brow, over each eyebrow, to fill in 
the space caused by the undulations 
passing far back on the sides of 
the head. Jeweled pins—and very 
beautiful ones are in the latest ex- 
hibits, the jewels being unusually 
large and costly—figure with ex- 
quisite effect on this style of hair- 
dressing. Any expert undulateur 
can carry out this serpentine line 
without difficulty in its zig-zag di- 
rection. 


PARASOL AND GOWN MUST BE FIT 


MUTUALLY 


Parasols, in many instances, es- 
pecially of the pale, plain, or fig- 
ured taffetas, are as fussily tucked, 
gauged, shirred, and puckered as 
are the skirts of the fashionable sum- 
mer silk gown. They answer to 
carry with certain gowns, but are 
not as attractive if selected to be 
carried with several styles of gowns 
or costumes. The parasol which has 
no applied trimmings is in far better 
taste. But parasols nowadays are 
bought to go with certain costumes, 
quite as much as a hat is, and 
that fact is rather more defined this 

season above any other. Lin- 
en parasols are worn with lin- 
ens, pongee ones with pongees. 
Mousselines with costumes of 
lace, mousseline or gauze. 
Lace-trimmed silks, and other 
extravagant materials, demand 
a lace parasol in black or 
white, while parasols in rich 
plain silks or brocades, may step 
into their places. Tailor-made 
costumes are set off in the fittest 
manner, when the parasol is of check- 
plaid, dotted or striped silks, and is 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 

(Continued trom page 34) 
untrimmed, having natural wood for handle, 
and rather short and stubby sticks. Then is 
it well in accord. Plain taffetas as parasol 
covers come under the same suit regu- 
lation, whether tailor-made-or not. The 
expense and beauty of costly parasol hand- 
les is reserved for those only fitted for full-dress 
uses. Crystals, both carved and cut, cornelian, 
malachite, lapis-lazuli, onyx, in different col- 
ors, figure among the least expensive of this 
class, when unjeweled, and these are also used 
for the very choice tops to handles of umbrel- 
las de luxe. 


WHITE SUITS—SAFFRON LINENS 


On cool days the heavy white linen suits are 
having their innings, and as low temperatures 
have exceeded the high ones out of town, 
cheviots, canvases and cotton etamines in two- 
piece costumes, a long skirt with a long coat, 
or a skirt and a short coat have been very gen- 





Shirt waist of white handkerchief linen, tucked from 
shoulders to waist, with box plait in middle front between 
two panels, These panels are trimmed with hand-fagotting 
in triple groups and buttons of heavy Irish crochet. Long 
cuffs to elbow, similarly trimmed. 


erally in evidence. <A saffron shade of linen is 
the latest novelty, and as a color effect it has 
some artistic merit—worn in the midst of tree 
foliage and grassy lawns. By itself it is ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous, for that reason it will 
not be popular with those who shun showy 
dress. Still novelty and style together are 
difficult to resist. Embroidery by hand rules 
upon white costumes, and quite over laden are 
some of the coats and skirts. The English 
embroidery is about evenly divided with that 
of the padded:in long coat suits, but the latter 
is far warmer and heavier. Very elaborate 
costumes inset with laces, which are figuring 
in white and pale straw-color linens mark them 
for wear at the afternoon Newport functions. 
For dressiness they deserve that prominence 
without question. 


CIRCULAR VEILS 


Circular veils are the newest in style, and 
under all circumstances they are exceedingly 
graceful. When made up of lace, net or 
chitfons they are sure to be greatly admired. 
Very smart are they in white or black sprigged 


VOGUE 


lace by the piece, trimmed on the edge by 
both an entredeux and an edging. Colored 
veils have the same lace finish, the trimming 
laces in most cases being dyed to match the 
veil’s foundation. To wear them correctly 
they require four hat pins. It goes without 
saying that we shall soon find sets of hatpins 
four in number, sold in the large shops, whether 
jeweled in real or imitation. The other day 





Mauve linen blouse, trimmed in stitchings. Stole effect 
continued from round colar. Buttons of amethyst and 
enamel, 


a woman just over, was showing her friends 
at Narragansett the sets of four hat pins she 
had found in several foreign shops, and had 
selected to be in accord with her different hats. 
These circular veils dip only an inch or so 
below the line of the chin, and hang evenly all 
round. They have the advantage too, of 
showing off the dressing of the hair, and they 
do not interfere with the profile or full facial 
lines as the closely draped veil does so often. 
For coolness they are most desirable, and as 
for the quickness and ease with which they may 
be lifted from the brim and thrown back upon 
the hat they are a great relief from the old ad- 
justing and binding up of the scarf-veil. 


TUNIC OVERSKIRTS 


The tunic overskirt is frequently seen upon 
afternoon gowns. It is a style of skirt most 
becoming to slender figures as it amplifies the 
skirt drapery, and is particularly effective in all 
the different crepes, silk-voiles and chiffon 
taffetas. In one of the new shades of melon- 
pink silk, flowered with a small white chine 
carnation, a gown tunic was bordered with a 
white silk lace entredeux, the under long skirt 
being quite untrimmed. A round open front 
bodice draped to a well fitted lining had on 
the fronts the same lace in double lines 
side by side while the opening was carried 
down to the belt, and was an unusually broad 
one, so that more silk lace and a p. er shade 
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of chiffon were combined as a vest drapery, but 
opening at the top into a narrow sharp V for 
the display of a transparent real Maltese lace 
chemisette and collarband. The elbow sleeves 
were of the same pink chiffon lined with white 
chiffon. Each sleeve was entered into a deep 
cuff of the silk, pointed at both ends, and 
trimmed on the outer side with narrow white 
ribbons looped into fringe loops. The belt 
was of the dress silk wrought into small squares 
with the narrow white ribbons to match. 


DINNER GOWN OF SILK TISSUE 


Very simple but charming was an ivory-white 
silk tissue gown with a silver dot woven over 
its surface. Asa dinner gown for one of the 
past winter's debutantes, it was eminently fit. 
A tunic skirt on another form was its model. 
The long skirt was of mousseline, but fully 
eighteen inches wide was the silver. wrought 
plissé flounce that finished the bottom. Over 





Waist of batiste, with hand-embroidered yoke, and lower 
vest of mousseline. 


this skirt fell the silvered tunic, its edgeformed 
into a broad scallop, and quilled with a soft, 
lustrous, white louisine ribbon, one inch wide, as 
atrimming. Eighteen inches above the same 
scalloped trimming line was reversed and de- 
fined by a narrower q uilling of louisine ribbon. 
This full skirt was gathered, and entered into 
a very high corsage belt, draped exquisitely to 
the figure, and of the same louisine. A draped 
bodice half low in its neck lines was trimmed 
with a double chain of moss rosebuds, em- 
bedded in white tulle giving to the neck a 
charmingly fresh outline. From under the 
maline a fall of real Brussels lace added greater 
softness. A front middle trimming consisted 
of two louisine straps, finished with loop ends, 
which were gathered top and bottom, and 
crossed by barettes of simile diamonds. These 
straps we place vertically from the bust down 
to the top of the high belt. 


being finished at the bottom with three narrow 
plaitings of tulle, a fall of narrow lace. Side 
bows of white ribbon formed the outer trim- 





A single pouf of 
the silvered tissue formed the elbow sleeves, 





ming in the prettiest way with a few moss rose- 
Another 


buds bunched among the ribbons. 
bunch of rosebuds was in 
readiness to be worn in the 
hair. 


COACHING FROCK 


To give an idea of the sim- 
plicity that often enters into a 
really lovely gown, this one 
as an example is intended for 
coaching. It is of chiffon 
cloth and of plaster white- 
ness. The skirt is extremely 
full and without trimming, 
exquisitely fitted into the fig- 
ure lines, and admirably hung, 
a basque coat to match slop- 
ing from the sides. It crosses 
at the bust for a few inches, 
then showing a V-vest of 
white suéde at the bottom, is 
carried into a moderate point, 
and buttoned with small lapis- 
lazuli buttons, rimmed with 
gold. A neck finish of gold 
cloth is embroidered in a deep 
bluet-blue, and as a shaped 
empiecement proves most at- 
tractive. A high guipure 
chemisette without any fussi- 
ness whatever, harmonizes de- qui 
lightfully. Long tailor coat- 
sleeves with a tiny lace finish, 
are buttoned up on the sides 
with a line of the same lapis- 
lazuli buttons, as are seen on 
the vest. 


greens. 
of brown 


Zo wn. 


CASINO DINNER COSTUME 


Charming in the extreme is a gown of pink 
mousseline, the prettiest thing to wear to a 
smart Casino dinner. The hem of the demi- 
train skirt is of double mousseline. Above it 
rise the stems of tall flower groups—bunches of 
pink and white larkspur—which reach almost 
half the skirts length. This skirt enters into a 
draped pink taffeta girdle, and shows through 
its transparency, its under drop-skirt of pink 
mousseline as well as the glimmering sheen of 
a lustrous supple silk skirt to match. A fichu 
bodice, that is, a full one, and opening in front 
with a V-point, is trimmed with a pink Chan- 
tilly lace, alternating with white lace of the 
same kind, in ruffles, which are attached toa 
shaped fichu bit of mousseline embroidery, re- 
peating the colors embroidered upon the skirt. 
A high neck fichu of Alengon gives exactly 
the right contrast and touch. The elbow 
sleeves are exceedingly graceful, consisting of a 
white mousseline pouf, ruffled in vertical lines 
with pink Chantilly, tapering to the merest 
point, where the elbow line narrows, and a band 
of two ruffles of the same lace, one turned up- 
ward, the other downward, is trimmed with 
tiny rosettes of pink velvet. A Nattier hat of 
pink crin with a twisted crown-band of pink 
tulle, is caught with a Jarge white rose. Pink 
tulle bowed up for a cachepeigne in the back, 
is trimmed with a second white rose on the 
left side. An ideal trousseau gown for a young 
matron’s wear is this model 


GOWN FOR AFTERNOON FUNCTIONS 


Very youthful and becoming is the gown that 





Walking dress of white veiling trimmed 
with embroidery of roses in yellows and 
Pointed overskirt 
with deep hem hand-fagotted. Yoke, collar 
and sleeves of embroidery, cape effect on 
waist following shape of tunic. 
chiffon velvet. 
crin, velvet band, yellow 
low and brown roses mixed at side. 
parasol with embroidered roses to match 


VOGUE 


foliows—a striped gauze in lavender blue —ex- 
tremely pale and made over white chiffon satin, 
the stripe, a half-inch wide, 
is of lustrous satin. A sim- 
ple gathered skirt from the 
belt downward to within 
nine inches from the bot- 
tom, where the gauze is cut 
into round scallops and 
frilled round with a ruffle 
of Valenciennes. Under 
this falls 
plain blue mousseline to 
match, and this ruflle is 
also edged with the same 
narrow lace. A second 
narrow flounce repeats the 
one described and gives 
the prettiest finish imag- 
inable to this graceful skirt. 
The bodice is half-low in 
vertical stripes of gauze, 
and belted in with a pale 
rose-pink satin belt having 
an oval strass buckle fasten- 
ing in front. The sleeves 
maintain the same simpli- 
city as the waist, while 
the simple elbow pouf 
has a lace ruffle jabot 
cn the outside of the 


plain blue mousseline, 
finished 


Valenciennes in dou-_ bips. 
ble rows, frill at the 
elbow, with narrow 
folds of pink satin. 
An old bit of rose point lace is turned over the 
neck in the most picturesque manner, gathered 


rose in front, yel- 
W hite 





White linen, embroidered heavily in light 
blue. Surplice cape finished at neck 
with embroidery and buttons of ciel blue 
enamel. Skirt plaited at waist, sleeves and 
blouse of all-over Irish lace. Beit of blue 
taffeta, finished with large buttons match- 
ing those on cape. 


into a slight fullness, and finishes in front with 
a black tulle chou upon which have been tas- 
tened afew sprays of pink carnations. A neck- 
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another ruffle of 





trimmed 
Hat of scarlet with flamingo wings. 
parasol, 


let is worn of narrow black velvet with a pearl 
drop hanging from three sma!l diamond chains. 
A white chip hat 
is enwreathed with 
pale yellow roses, 
and its cache- 
peigne is of yel- 
low roses a'so, 
broken by a nar- 
row black velvet 
butterfly bow. 
This costume is 
sure to be quite 
captivating at af- 
ternoon functions, 
A tulle neck ruff 
of the same pale 
blue meets the re- 
quirement when 
driving by cover- 
ing the neck and 
adds, if anything, 
greater charm to 
the toilet. Long 
ribbon ends in a 
two-inch width- 
tied after the fash, 
ion of such acces- 
give the 
finishing touch of 
fashion. 


sories, 


matching the one on Walking gown fawn muslin cloth. SEMI-DRESS 
skirt precisely. The Revers and sleeves trimmed with em- CAaCHEMIRE COS- 
High belt ; bl . i broidered cloth and full ruffles of cream B 
Hat of biown same Diue rumiing and Chantilly below. Skirt of coat full below ruUMI 


Circular skirt gored at hips and un- 


bodice. 
Scarlet 


into high 


continued up ° 
A  cachemire 


gown in the pal- 

est of pearl-gray 
was in three pieces—a skirt, a short coat 
and a bodice. The skirt was untrimmed, but 
its inlet plaits in panels were extremely smart. 
The bodice, which was of lace dyed to match 
combined with chiffon of the same tone, while 
the high bust girdle was of taffeta in perfect 
harmony. This taffeta also entered into the 
elbow sleeves, which were at the top of chiffon 
with a few light elbow touches of taffeta fol- 
lowed by the match lace as a gauntlet. Bodice 
and skirt together were a dream. The skirt 
worn with its cachemire coat was quite another 
costume. A bluet blue silk, embroidered with 
dull reds, yellows and a deep blue, as vest ad- 
ditions to the fronts, and as a turn-over collar 
as motifs in the back and cuffs to the sleeves, 
produced the most pleasing effect in the refine- 
ment of tones and the delicacy of its design. 
Of the greatest convenience are such costumes 
in making short visits. With a long traveling 
coat and a suitable hat one arrives in the most 
presentable manner wherever the destination 
may be. With the bodice a second toilet is 
accomplished, which fits one to dine out in- 
formally in the very best form. 


PRINCESS 





Gown effects have been adroitly introduced 
by making use of the fashionable high belts, 
well fitted and boned. It has proved a labor- 
saving process as well as an economical one. 
It must be confessed that such belts not only 
make a bodice in a smart sense, but actually 
become the bodice. The little coats worn 
with them seem but an attachment. Yeta 
very short time ago, there were rumors that 
high belts would soon go out 








ON 


ZATHIE 


BARONESS RAY VON WREDE 


He Baroness Ray Von Wrede is a grand- 
daughter of Ex-Governor Beveridge 
of Illinois, and a sister of Keuhne 

Beveridge, the sculptress. She studied 
painting, medicine and several sciences abroad. 
Her theatrical debut was made at the Irving 
Place theatre last winter. Then she appeared 
with Amelia Bingham in Mlle. Marni at 
Wallack’s, and is now in vaudeville in a play 
written by her mother. 


has 


BEVERLY SITGREAVES 


Everly Sitgreaves, now playing the role 
B of Mrs. Brandon in Paul Armstrong's 
comedy, ° Heir to the Hoorah, at 

the Hudson Theatre, was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Her dramatic debut was made 
with Rosina Vokes, then she was in Mansfield’s 
company a vear, and in 1895 went to London and 


played important roles with Mrs. Langtry, 
and at the St. James, Vaudeville and Globe 
Theatres. Then she went to Paris, and studied 


a year, then to South Africa, and in 1900, was 
engaged as leading woman in the only English 
theatre in Paris. 
and she returned to London to play in The 
Price of Peace, a big Drury Lane spectacle, and 
then in the English Ben-Hur production 
Returning two years ago to America has 
played in The Resurrection, Skipper & Co., 


The venture was unsuccessful 


she 


Fools of Nature, and Raffles. 
ELSIE JANIS 
“‘ Lsie Janis whose imitations 


1 
r 


and general work in the Wis- 
at the New York 
highly 


born in Columbus, 


taria Grove 


Theatre, have heen com- 


menaoe . Was 


Ohio, sixteen vears ago. She played 
there as a child in James Neill’s stock 
company. Three years ago she went 
into vaudeville with great success. 


Last vear she was starred in The Lit- 


tle Duche Ss, and will be again next 
year. 
GOSSIP 
‘Hubert Brothers announce that Sarah 
Bernharct has been engaged for an 
ny é 
an American tour of thirty weeks to 


begin at the Lyric Theatre 
The actress will bring over her entire company 
from the Sarah Barnhardt at Paris, 
l seen in her revival of Victor Hugo’s 


on 6 November. 


rheatre 


and will be s 
Angelo, and in her own promactonn of Adrienne 
Lecou This is a distinct managerial 


achievement, and it is to be hoped the American 


vreur. 


make both and 


1 over this 


public will star 


i} 


manager 


abundantly glac American engagement. 

Mrs. Temple's Telegram, which made such 
a good run in the Jate season at the Madison 
Square Theatre, began an engagement in 


Chicago, on 26 June. The company includes 
Frank Worthing, Harry Conor, George D. 
Parker, Edwin Fowler, Kimball, Ade- 
laide Keim, Antoinette Perry, and Carey Hast- 
ings, Mrs. Temple’s Telegram 
is the only dramatic offering running now in 
Chicago, all the other houses being given up to 


Grace 


among ¢« thers. 


musical comedy. 


Cecilia Loftus is to be the leading woman in 


Man and Superman in which Robert Lorraine 
is to star. 

For a time, her friends on this side of the 
water were apprehensive that Ada Rehan was 


very ill, the earlier cable reports being to the 
effect that he wa o il with 


necessary. 


appendicitis, 


that an operation wa The attack 





was slight it appears, and the player was ccn- 
fined to her room but a few days. As the public 
had been promised a season of Ada Rehan in 
Bernard Shaw’s Captain Brassbound, there 
was something like consternation when it 
appeared that she would undergo the hazards 
of the knife. 

Katherine Florence is to have 
the chief woman's part with Nat 
Goodwin, when he stars in The 
Beauty and the Bargee. His 


ive 


™~ 
, 


Mrs Lesee Canter 





season begins in September, at the Lyceum 
Theatre. In this play the chief role is more 
monopolistic than usual, as it takes up the centre 
of the stage to the almost exclusion of any other 


character. 


Rose Coghlan, at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 
house for a few weeks, is a stage oasis. She is 
playing Paula in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
for the first time, and as was to be expected, the 
role suits her. 


The 200th performance of Fantana at the 
Lyric Theatre was marked by the distribution 
of souvenirs modelled on the song hit of the 
piece, Just My Style, with the photographs and 
autographs of the entire company on the cover. 
There was a special matinee on 4 July. 


A Pied Piper of Hamlin is one of the attrac- 
tions of Wistaria Grove (the roof of the New 
York). The modern Piper is in real life Hans 
Bunting, of whom the management tells this 
tale. He was a poor man living in a Hanover 
garret two years ago. The place was infested 
with rats, who pursued their daily life unmind- 
ful apparently. Bunting, remembering the 
legend of Browning’s Pied Piper, tried the effect 
of his pipe upon the rats, and the effect was 
He could sway the rodents as he 
He promptly turned the 


miraculous. 
would with the music. 
incident to practical use, secured some white 
rats, and arranged with German managers 
for an act in vaudeville. In due course he 
and his hypnotic retinue arrived at Wistaria 
Grove. 


The Whole Damm Family, known as a skit, 


a feature introduced at the Aerial Theatre, 
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tator 
Theatre, 


turned out to be rather stupid stuff, which 
found no particular favor with audiences. 


The Heir to the Hoorah is to last the month 
out at the Hudson Theatre, its long run having 
been rarely successful. It is, indeed, a most 
unusual occurrence for a play to run a sort of 
summer supplementary season through July 
after having had a prosperous run in the regular 
season. The Heir to the Hoorah has many 
months of vitality left for New York. 


Mrs. Langtry, during the summer, will 
undertake a reciting tour in the English 
‘ provinces, and her plan is in November to 
sail for South Africa, appearing there as 
the heroine of The Walls of Jericho, Mrs. 
Dering’s Divorce, and Mr. Pinero’s Iris. 
She may later give Iris in London. A 
year from now, Mrs. Langtry will appear 
in vaudeville in New York. 


A late Paris success, The Heart of a 
Sparrow, is to be translated into English 
by Cosmo Lennox, the adapter of The 
Freedom of Suzanne and The Marriage of 
Kitty. It is to be produced in London in 
the autumn, by Charles Frohman, and is 
doubtless intended for production in this 
country later. 


The Man of the Moment, adapted 
from Alfred Capus’s L’Adversaire, is hav- 
ing considerable success at St. James's 
Theatre, London. The story is of the 
usual French type. The husband is studi- 
ous, the wife frivolous, and the other man 
young and handsome. The interest of 
the play centres in a scene where the 
husband, not suspecting wrong-doing, ques- 
tions his wife, and to his amazement and 
grief, inadvertently betrays her into a 
confession of guilt. The leading roles are 
taken by George Alexander and Mrs. 
Simone Le Bargy, who, in this play, is 
making her first appearance as an English- 
speaking actress. 


Although The Dictator continues to 
do an excellent business in London, both 
William Collier and his wife, Louise Allen, 
having scored successes, the lady left the 
company a fortnight ago, and has returned 
to New York, her role being taken over 
by Helen Dwyer. The dramatic critic 
of the Sun recalls that when The Dic- 





Criterion 
leave the 


the 
Allen threatened to 
cast, and there was considerable trouble until 
another actress gave up her role. 


was playing here at 


Miss 


Moonshine is the name selected for the new 


play that Marie Cahill will use on her starring 
tour this autumn. Moonshine is not a musical 
comedy in the old sense, but a comedy with 
music as an incidental feature. There are to 
be numbers of attractive girls, but there will be 
none of the rather over-done figures such as 
sextets. The comedy is by George V. Hobart, 
in collaboration with Milton Royle. The 
scene of the play is laid in England, the second 
act taking place at a summer house on the 
Thames. Miss Cahill will be remembered as 
the active principal in Nancy Brown and as 
having later appeared at the Lew Fields’s 
Theatre, where she did not get on very well with 
Victor Herbert and his orchestra. 


F. F. Proctor has secured the Griswold Opera 
House in Troy as an addition to his already 
large circuit of houses. The theatre will be 
re-decorated and generally renovated. It is 
the most important theatre in Troy, and at it 
have been booked the best class of productions. 
The Klaw & Erlanger bookings that have 
usually appeared at this house, will now go 
to Rand’s Opera House. 


Joseph Brooks has brought over the models 
and drawings of costumes and armor to be used 
in the Klaw & Erlanger production of the 
dramatic version of Gen. Lew Wallace’s A 
Prince of India,which play is to be elaborately 
staged. The scenes are laid in and around 
Constantinople, and, of course, such a setting 
affords wide opportunity for very picturesque 
costumes and scenery. While in London, 
Mr. Brooks had researches made in the British 
Museum for authentic data as to the: various 
properties needed for the representation. 
When The Prince of India is presented at the 
New Amsterdam next season, following The 
White 
careful preparation. 


A new musical boy wonder was first on the 
roof of the New York Theatre. He is a 
Canadian, Willie Eckstein by name, and is so 
small that in order to reach the piano pedals 
he is compelled to sit far front on the stool. 
He performs such ambitious numbers as Chopin’s 
A flat ballade. It is said of him that he can 
play every instrument in the orchestra, and is 
said to have given a concert in Montreal at 
which he performed on the piano, violin, flute, 
occarino, cornet and xylophone. 


The Warren summer concerts at St. Nicholas 





As the 


Garden are reported to be doing well. 
orchestra is excellent, the conductor capable, 
and the programmes intelligently made, it 
would be little short of discreditable if New 
York failed to patronize such a series of con- 


certs. As was the case with the Damrosch 


Cat, it will represent over two years’ 
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concerts at the beginning of the season on the 
roof of the New York Theatre, the best in a 
musical sense, programmes bring out the largest 
attendance, the symphony nights being in- 
variably marked by full houses. 


Bernhardt has rewritten Adrienne Lecouvreur 
to suit her own taste, and it is this version she 
will act here this winter. She is to appear 
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ftenest as Adrienne, and as Thisbé in Hugo s 
{ngelo. 


The rumor is that Bertha Kalish is to act 
Mona Vanna, in an English translation of 
Maeterlinck’s play next season, and that Mrs. 
Fiske has resigned her rights to it. The in- 
lications are that Mrs. Kalish will hereafter 
ict in English, and almost wholly abandon the 
Yiddish stage. She but typifys the inevitable 
ibsorption of foreign elements by the native 
me. 


Yvette Guilbert, desires to give here on the 


ccasion of her engagement next winter, 


recitals in costume. In 
these she half sings, half 
recites songs, the melodies 
of which are simple, and 
the words clear and direct 
to the point. She affects 
periods that are especially 
decorative, so that she may 
disport herself in pictures- 
que costumes. She wears 
on the stage brocades and 
white wig of a Versailles 
marquise, or the Paris 1830 
crinoline and short bodice. 
For Pompadour songs, she 
has Pompadour clothes. 
The furniture, by the way, 
suits the period. The 
cheerful, elaborately cos- 
tumed Yvette will be a 
marked contrast to the 
lugubrious Yvette 
of the long black gloves 
who entertained us some 
years ago. 





young 


Some hints are coming 
out in regard to the Sal- 
vation Army play Bernard 
Shaw has written for May 
Robson. This bright ac- 
tress is to 
American heiress, who falls 
‘under the sway of the Sal- 
vation Army, and is convert- 
ed from a butterfly exist- 
ence to one with a serious 
purpose. Eventually she 
becomes a major, and by 
her sweetness, sincerity and 
zeal, she wins many con- 
verts. Her experiences 
include a beating bya prize- 
fighter, who thus punishes 
her for having alienated the affections of his 
sweetheart, through her pure influence. He is 
a prey to remorse after he has assaulted the 
Salvation lassie, and by way of punishment, he 
seeks a fellow prize-fighter to do him up in the 
ring. In this purpose he is foiled because the 
second fighter has already been converted by 
the lassie, and he refuses to engage in a bout. 
All he will consent to is to sit upon the remorse- 
ful pugilist’s head and pray for his conversion. 
It is doubtful if any audience collectable in any 
part of the English-speaking world would 
tolerate a play that made sport of the Salvation 
Army. Perhaps Mr. Shay’s fun will be sub- 
ordinated this time. 


represent an 


The Rollicking Girl at the Herald Square 
is going on at a rate that indicates a full summer 
run. 


A press agent is authority for the statement 
that $10,000,000 were paid by theatre-goers 
last season, about 18,000,000 persons attending 
the theatre in that time. 


Martin Harvey has been appearing success- 
fully in Breed of the Ireshams,a play by John 
Rutherford. The role played by Mr. Harvey 
is that of Reresby the Rat, a soldier of fortune, 
who has fought on every side of the Thirty- 
Year War and as a King’s man, he is a dissolute 
reckless adventurer not, however, entirely des- 
titute of good qualities. He is hopelessly in 
love with Margaret Hungerford, whose brother 
is a traitor, and for her sake, the Rat undergoes 
frightful torture and does not betray Hunger- 
ford. The torture is applied in a room out 
of sight of the audience, but the agonized cries 
of the victim are heard and the hot irons 
with which his body is scarred are seen. Fur- 
thermore, the victim for two acts is exhibited 
with hollow eyes, trembling hands and totter- 
ing feet. He will not reveal the truth, however, 
nor clear himself of charges of treachery, but 
he bears his sufferings jauntily and quails not 
at threats of renewed torture. Eventually the 
real traitor is exposed, and when he is released, 
he makes it possible for Margaret Hungerf« rd 
to marry the man of her choice, and the Rat 
adventures. Mr. 
admirably, 


retires in search of new 
Harvey delineates the character 
and he is ably assisted by Miss de Silva, who 


plays the part of a faithful boy retainer. 
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theatre at Brighton Beach. 





ELSIE JANIS 


America is to be given at a specially built 
It is called a music 
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drama is to conclude with the allegory of the 
Civil War, which was first produced at the 
Madison Square Garden, under the patronage 
of the Grant Monument Association. Fifteen 
scenes representing the uprising of the North 
from Boston to the Mississippi, form a prelude 
to the representation of the battle. 


The Woggle Bug is the preposterous title 
of a new fairy extravaganza along the lines of 
the Wizard of Oz, which was tried out in Chicago 
and found wanting, sent to the 
struction stage shop, where many musical pla\ 
go in order to lick them into proper shape. 


and recon- 


When the Casino re-opens in September, it 
will have a gallery for the first time in its his- 
tory. The entrance which will be on Broad- 
way, instead of Thitry-ninth Street, and the 
interior changes, taken together, make the 
house appear like a new theatre. The Earl 
and the Girl will be the opening attraction. 


John Drew closed his long season late in 
June in California. He is to spend his summer 
at Easthampton, L. I., preparatory to beginning 
his next year’s season 4 September, at the 
Empire Theatre, in a new play by Augustus 
Thomas. The playwright, it is said, has used 
Mr. Drew himself as the here of the play. 


One result of the wreck of the New York 
Central's train at Mentor, Ohio, was revealing 
the whereabouts of Gladys Wallace, a star of 
five or six years ago. She is, it appears, now the 
wife of E. Bird Inez, an engineer of Kenilworth, 
Ill. She and her husband were on the wrecked 
train, but escaped injury. 


Not only Fritzi Scheff, Schumann-Heink and 
David Bispham will be included among grand 
opera singers, who either will go or have gone 
into operetta, but C. B. Dillingham has arranged 
for another grand opera singer, Anna Yaeger, 
the mother of Fritzi Scheff, to come over here 
next winter, and join her daughter’s company 





BARONESS RAY VON WREDE 


Ccrama, and will illustrate by histeric 


Paul Revere’s Ride and The Revolution. 


pictures 


The 


Mrs. Yaegar was for some years a well-known 
singer in Germany. 














SUMMER MATERIALS—SACK SUITS—WAISTCOATS 


—TIES AND HOSE 
T has been some time since any one par- 
ticular fabric has been preéminently 


in fashion for sack suits, and there are 
no indications that this summer will develop 
anything approaching a fad for a certain color, 
pattern, or of cloth. Worsteds in gray 
plain or with indistinct over-plaiding, 
are certainly popular, but popularity is not 


weave 


shades, 


to be confounded with smartness — indeed 
the one is apt to preclude the other—and 
men, who are considered to dress smartly, 
show little predilection for one material over 


another. 


SERGE ALWAYS STANDARD MATERIAL 
Serge may be called a standard. It is always 
in vogue, in spite of its commonness, but more 
than most other fabrics, except, perhaps, 


flannel, it should be of good quality in order 
to differentiate it from the cheap stuffs of the 


inexpensive ready-made clothing trade. Light- 


weight dark blue serge is excellent for what may 
be described as a dress sack suit, or in other 
word » a Sac k lit to be worn in the afternoon, 





SACK COAT 
or evening, When one wants something dark 
in color and more dressy appearance than 
light tone, or mixed materials, and yet not 
formal or semi-formal clothes, but I should 
advise the unfinished, rather than the finished 


stuff of 
ex- 


softer and 


is somewhat 


variety. It i 
the two, and, besides, 
clusive 9 because le S generally used, 


the prettier 


more 


FLANNEL 


decidedly in evidence, 
wrder to have the proper air 
of exclusiveness, should be of good quality and 
preferably the product of a foreign mill. The 
and ealeelags of the imported flannels 
much more distinctive, without 
pronounced than those of cloths 
and they are, of course, more ex- 


pensive and less 


Flannel 


but lke serge, in 


again very 


patte m 
are usually 
being more 
made here 
common. 


A FORECAST 
I was told during the early part of the season 
that rather loud and striking effects were to 
be worn by smart men—and this by a tailor 
any for fashionable repu- 


irt 
who stands as high as 





tation—but I must say that I cannot see upon 
what the prediction was based, unless, possibly, 
upon one or two orders from men cf wealth 
or position in society. It is an old saying that 
two swallows do not make summer, and, 
although individuality is a factor of smart dress, 
a few individual instances do not make a fashion. 
Indeed, I have seen many more decided pat- 
terns in worsteds and other fabrics, than in 
flannels—what may _ be 
described as English effects 
in checks and plaids. In 
any event the question of 
pronounced or a subdued 
patterns and colors is one 
every man must decide fcr 
himself, for advisability de- 
pends largely upon personal 
style. Some men can carry 
well more striking distinc- 
tive clothes than others, not 
only in fabric patterns, but 
in cuts and finish. 


CHEVIOTS——-HOMESPUN 


Homespun does not seem 
to be as fashionable as it 
was last summer, and even 
then it was less worn than 
in preceding years, but 
here again I think its good 


or bad style is mainly 

matter of its kind and char- 
acter. The mottled brown 
and red effects are rarely 
pretty, whereas the plain 


light grays are generally rather 
stylish. Light weight cheviots 
stand in about the same _posi- 
tion as regards their fashion 


and popularity, as for the 
past half dozen years, and 
cassimeres are no more in 
vogue among welldressed men 
than they ever were. Striped 
cassimeres do jvery well for 


trousers to be aim with frock, 
morning coat, or even black 
sack jacket (though the latter 
use is now less frequent than 
it used to be) but as a suit fab- 
ric, or pattern, stripes are not 
apt to be good, Even the her- 
ringbone effects, which I have 
always thought the best type 
of stripe effect are now com- 


paratively little seen. 
THE SACK SUIT 
The greatest change—indeed 
the only change worthy of note 
in this season’s sack coat is 
the increased length of the 


coat, and this is only especially 
noticeable in the extreme 
models. That shown by the 
accompanying  illustration—a 
design from one of the lead- 
ing tailors—may, perhaps, be 
classified as semi-extreme in 
this respect, but is especially 
illustrative of the narrow hip 
effect that its 
to the English 
the past year or or, 
at least, so I have been informed. It goes 
without saying, however, that it is impossible 
for all men, and when made so by a man’s build, 
there is no use whatever of attempting it, for, 
while the set about the hips should be close, it 
should not be absolutely tight. The fashionable 
tailors are making the lapels of sack jackets, 
and for that matter of most coats long and broad, 
a detail that distinguishes them from the de- 
signs of most ready-made garments, and in this 
respect, too, the model illustrated may be called 
semi-extreme. The narrow bip cut makes the 
shoulders appear more than usually broad, 
but their breadth should always be a result 
of setting the seams just as far out as they 
will go, rather than of padding, and, what is 
described as the concave shoulder effect, ought 
not to be intensified. Many of this season’s sack 
jackets are made with only three buttons— 
a result, perhaps, of the long lapels—but four 
is an equally correct number, and, while on 
the very long coats a single middle back vent 


owes vogue 
designs of 


two 


is most usual, the shorter side vents are not 
entirely out of fashion. 
Only a few days ago, I noticed a man of 
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PLAID HOSE 


rather smart appearance, a style of sack coat 
mcre extreme than any I have seen at the 
tailoring establishments, but one that would 
nct be becoming to a man less tall and slender 
than he was. The lapels were exceedingly 
long, reaching way below the line of the breast 
pocket; the sides of the coat were cut sharply 
in to the waist; from the waist the hang was 
perfectly straight to a length almost as great 
as the skirts of an English 
walking coat,and the front 
was absolutely straight to 
the bottom. The effect 
was more dressy than that 
of the usual sack jacket, 
indeed much like that cf a 
waist seam coat, |but I 
hardly think it would do 
for the average man. 
There has been some 
talk of a narrowing in the 
cut of trousers, as already 
mentioned in previous is- 
sues of Vogue, but as yet 
it is not noticeable. I 
not mean to imply that it 
will not come about —in- 
deed I think it quite prob- 
able—but I hardly believe 
that we shall get back to 
the old skin tights cf years 
ago, and I think what 
change there is will be 


do 


gradual. 
WAISTCOATS 


The fashion of braid as a trimming for 
waistcoats still keeps up, and there is at least 


one such style to be seen at any of the more 
fashionable haberdashery shops. Like other 
fads it has been carried to extremes all but 


ridiculous, and its good form is suffering in 
consequence. Nevertheless I have selected 
a model from among the more conservative 
effects as a subject of illustration, and can only 
add that, as far as this, it is perfectly safe to go. 
The material is plain white flannel, and the 
braiding white silk. 

There is nothing new in 
waistcoat that come to 
does there seem to be any one stvle especially 
fashionable. Naturally the single-breasted cut 


about any 


nor 


cut 


has my notice, 


the least obtrusive. The hose are a bfoad 
plain effect in shades of gray, with a line over- 
plaid cf black. Personally I think the less 
striking designs in stockings are the prettier 
and the better style, but clock designs and 





small figure markings have become very common 
so that plaids offer, at least, the variety of 


change. How. 
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TROUBLED BY SERVANT PROBLEM—TIPPING 


= DON T BE A DAW AMONG PEACOCKS 


Nce more in London. There is a peren- 
nial freshness about the British metro- 
polis in June, which causes the heart 

to beat a little faster, and to make one’s blood 





WHITE 


summer—but 
points, etc., 


is most worn—it always is in 
the details of pockets, bottom 
may be very much as one likes. 


NECKTIES AND HOSE 


The other illustrations in this issue show 
styles of ties and stockings that are to be seen 
at the shops, and which may be referred to as 
revivals of past fashions, rather than as novel- 
ties. The broad, diagonal stripe four-in-hand 
so popular at one time, is not at all usual now, 
and is effective as a change from the plain 
color and figure design silks. That illustrated 
is in alternate stripes of dark peacock blue 
and green, so dark that the colors are not in 


FLANNEL 


WAISTCOAT 


rapidly. If the grim old toy 
gay, it is in this month cf roses. 
Each day, after all, shows us that we are only 
creatures of habit-—victims cf tradition. Why 
should it be that London is liveable in June 
when New York is deserted at the same time? 
There is not much difference in their summer 
climates. It is true that the tight little island 
is damp, and there are frequently days when a 
greatcoat and a fire of coals are grateful even 
in midsummer. Our climate is more sugges- 
tive of American hurry. One day it is winter, 
the next there is an apology for spring, and on 
the third it is stifling and we are in the dog days. 
But the weeiher is a most uncertain topic. 
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This year, when I left New York—and it was 
in the latter part of May—it was distinctly 
winter. At my country house, I had built a 
fire of great logs in the drawing-room and another 
in the hall. The skies were alternately leaden 
or the coldest of arctic blue. I have not come 
directly to London. I stopped for a short 
yjsit to an old friend in Warwickshire. It is 
a quaint place and part of the house was once 
a priory, and we dined in the same refectory 
where the monks of the days of the early Henrys 
and Edwards were wont to take their simple 
meals. From the ecclesiastic style of architec- 
ture I should have supposed that the room in 
which we had cards after dinner, had been a 
vart of a chapel, and there was certainly an 
aisle-like effect where we played billiards. Some 
of these apartments were very large and there 
is a delightful cloister. 

However, my friends are not occupied about 
modern furniture. The house is comfortable, 
and indeed very handsome in its decorations 
and fittings, but there are no glaring faults or 
vulgar contrasts. Electricity is used with 
discretion, and new antiques do not find a place 
here. Mrs. Tremaine and Miss Randolph 
joined us and as it was the first country house 
visit of my niece Geraldine, I was a little 
anxious. The role which I now play of the father 
to a débutante daughter is not fraught with un- 
fined joy to a person of my age and my 
So far our course has been 





temperament. 
smooth. 

What delights me always in these English 
country houses is the perfection of the service. I 
think one finds it more in houses of this kind 
than in the great show places. The very 
smart people have their woes, and the servant 
question is one of the problems. The old race 
of housekeepers and family retainers is dying 
out. In fact, the great trouble about England 
just now is that it is becoming a bit American- 
ized. If people, when they wish fo adopt the 
manners and modes of other nations, would 
only pick out the best plums and leave the rest, 
the world would move on and we should soon 
come to a high state of perfection. But 
Americans ape the worst English traits, and 
now the Britisher is taking unto himself the 
most disagreeable attributes which we possess. 
I should not be a bit surprised to hear English- 
women talk in rasping nasal tones, while the 
fair Americans are rapidly being taught that a 
weet and a low voice in a woman is an excellent 
thing. 

Years ago, I found a part of Paris only a 
Gallic imitation of New York or Chicago, and 
now London is no better, in some quarters. 
The advertising craze is at its flood tide. His- 
landmarks are being pulled down to make 
way for hideous skyscrapers. The old con- 
servative spirit of the middle-class Englishman 
isdisappearing. He no longer wears his topper, 
and his spic-and-span afternoon attire in the 
season, and you find him at all times (except on 
xccasions of ceremony) in loose tweeds or a 
business suit, and his hat is apt to be a straw 
or a gray felt sombrero. So far, I have not seen 
many young men wearing in town, those pre- 
posterous gray hats, shaped like saucers and 
bound with deep red ribbons, such as one will 
see at home. These are reserved for the coun- 
try. Then again one must be very careful 
when one does use colored ribbons for hat 

. Regiments and colleges have their 
colors, and it is an unwritten law that no man 
shall usurp these; otherwise he is classed as 
a bounder. At home, being in the land of 
liberty, we help ourselves to colors and crests 
an! liveries without any discrimination. 
Nothing as yet can be distinctive. 

The day on which I arrived in London, it 
was en féte for the visit of the King of Spain, 
and walking from my hotel shortly before mid- 
lay, I met a royal carriage in which were 
seated our ambassador Mr. Reid and Lord 
Lansdowne going in great state to Buckingham 
Palace, to kiss hands. 

This, however, may only be figurative, as 
an Ambassador does not go through that 
ceremony on such an occasion. However, I 
find, since I have been here these last days, 
that there is a wide sweep towards democracy 
everywhere, and most of all within royal circles. 
It is a fad with them, and they are doing away 
with all useless ceremonial, although now and 
then King Edward is wise enough to insist upon 
certain pageantry, because he must not allow 
the pomp and circumstance to fail; otherwise 
London would not be an attraction in the sea- 
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son. It is really the Court which keeps up the 
financial standing of the shopkeepers, and one 
must not neglect the mainspring of the pros- 
perity of a nation. 

I am making plans to take a Scottish ngoor 
for a few weeks. The place I have in view is 
in a very picturesque part of Scotland, and the 
manor—it can hardly be called anything else 
—is very old but has a number of rooms, and 
a kindly American who was its tenant for some 
years, has introduced into it an excellent system 
of lighting and heating. This is really neces- 
sary in Scotland. I shall give house parties 
during the season, and shall possibly have to 
abandon my Newport idea. Mrs. Tremaine 
is delighted because she is very fond of 
Scotland, but Geraldine would rather have had 
a summer at Newport. Mrs. Tremaine and 
Miss Randolph will be my guests part of the 
time, and then they go to a castle in the same 
shire where there is to be much entertaining, 
and where Royalty will be a guest for a short time. 

I have sent Meadows to Scotland to inspect 
the place, and I am waiting his report. One 
finds little trouble to get servants,even temporary 
ones, for Scotland in the season. The tips are 
always very generous and the wages quite 
high, I believe. 

I see that in the silly season the New York 
newspapers are agitating the subject of tipping. 
I have often expressed my views on this ques- 
tion. There are many things we do, for which 
we have no definite reason. They are matters 
of habit and tradition. I do not think from a 
strictly healthful point of view that civilization 
takes its meals at proper hours, and to be in 
absolute accord with the rules of healthy living 
I have no doubt but we should rise with the lark 
and go to bed at the same hour that chickens 
roost. But we do not, and we are much 
happier. And so it is with tipping. It is a 
very ancient custom, this giving of largesse. 
We feel that as money is the chief means in 
life to promote happiness, that now and then 
in our abundance we should be able to bestow 
a little more than the exact tithe upon those 
who are more efficient than others in our service. 
It exists everywhere, and has in all ages. It 
comes from a survival of the days when there 
were only great chiefs and a hungry throng of 
retainers. I acknowledge that in America, 
where circumstances are a little different, that 
tips given are too large and that it has now 
become a nuisance, as servants of all kinds look 
upon it as a right. But you must first elimin- 
ate men’s vanity. In these days, we cannot 
go around thrusting rapiers into unoffending 
varlets, or knocking down citizens, to show our 
strength, our power, and our frowess. We must 
be the grand seigneurs, and to do so we must 
lavish largesse. So rooted has this habit be- 
come, that clubs make it a rule that servants 
shall not be tipped. And yet, there is much 
winking at it, in New York, and the greatest 
offenders in this respect, are those who are 
supposed to know better, and to come from 
older civilizations. 

In England and in France, the tip is a part 
of the service. It is so much for absolute ser- 
vice and so much for personal. Servants are 
required to perform only certain duties. If 
they should do more, it is right that they should 
receive extra reward. The tips in hotels and to 
the different servants in railroad stations, to 
porters and cabmen and the like, are more or 
less regulated, and until Americans—the new 
rich, who wanted to show their power just as a 
little boy is inordinately proud of his first pair 
of trousers—ran amuck in Europe in hordes 
and revolutionized the old system which was 
not F. Hopkinson Smith is a man 
who has been a great deal on the other side, and 
who is broad-minded. It is quite different 
when a writer whose lines are Jaid in a provin- 
cial city, raises his voice in protest. And 
when I speak of a provincial city, I do not mean 
to cavil at Philadelphia, or least of all at the 
clever editor who caters to his peculiar public, 
his classed clientele. I know many people 
from that charming place, and have passed 
many delightful hours there. But the very 
cultivated class is the same everywhere. And 
yet with all its delightful society, I must con- 
fess Philadelphia has some few provincialisms. 
But that is its charm. Baltimore always re- 
minds me of a cathedral town, and Boston of 
Edinburgh. However, I confess that I never 
found a reticence in taking tips one of the 
provincial charms of the Quaker City. The 
tariff is the same. 


onerous, 


I remember some years ago, in accordance 
with an annual custom, a list for subscriptions 
for Christmas gifts was placed in the lobby 
of a New York club, which at that time, was 
suffering a bit from an overdose of nouveaux 
riches. One man headed it with a contribu- 
tion of $25. He was looked upon by the ser- 
vants as a great hero and a wonderful personage, 
and he felt that he had won his way to recog- 
nition. But the rule has been adopted that $5 
should be the limit of such a contribution. 
In this way, many men who cannot afford such 
munificence were not subjected to at least a 
little inattention. This was one way of cooling 
a flaming spirit. We are more 
servants of our servants, and nearly everyone 
of us, even those who write on the subject, insist 
upon our own individual tips. There are cer- 
tain percentages, certain rates of interest, 
certain absolute tips for attendance at meetings 
of Boards of Directors, certain dividends, which 
We insist upon receiving, over and above what 
is due to us and if we did not get these, we should 
raise our voices and howl. And yet at the same 
time we object to tipping a servant. The 
principle is the same. I acknowledge that it 
has become a nuisance in America, and for a 
man of moderate means it is a hardship to 
have to spend quite a sum whenever he is a 
guest at a house party. But what can be done? 
I cannot prevent it in my own home. Men 
have tried to arrange it in England, but so far 
without success. Servants are imitative. They 
have their ambitions and those in fashionable 
households live ata pace which is commensurate 
with the establishments of which they are a 
part. They have their tips to pay, and soon 
it runs down the scale like the rhyme about the 
flea, with others 


“tand others to bite ‘um 
and so on, ad infinitum.” 


or less 


And the case resolves itself into this: You 
cannot hope to travel with those who are sur- 
rounded with pomp and circumstance, unless 
you, too, are possessed of the trappings. Other- 
Wise you are but a jackdaw clad in the false 
plumes of a peacock. There are certain 
abuses which are too personal to be eliminated 
in a state of civilization, which panders to 
luxury and show and extravagance. If you 
have a fortune, you must live as a millionaire. 
If you have not, you must keep within your 
means. You need not go to expensive hotels, 
or restaurants, or insist luxurious ac- 
commodations, unless you are able to play the 
role with credit. There are plenty of hotels 
and restaurants which you can patronize, where 
the tips will be small or there will be none at 
all. The food is just as wholesome, and the 
accommodations as good. But when you sur- 
round yourself with the glamour of a grand 
seigneur, then you must submit yourself to the 
traditions which are an integral part of the state 


upon 


> 


setting. To use slang, you must be ‘‘it’” or 


nothing. 








FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher Vogue 


364 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sir: Inclosed please find Four Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Name___ 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reterence. 


It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $4.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.65 to buy 
all the copies at ten cents each and the three 
special numbers at twenty-five cents each, for 
52 weeks. The mail address can be changed 
as often as desired. 
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“OH! HOW GOOD IT FEELS!’ 


The expression which springs to the lips 
of every one ona first application of 


DR. COGSWELL’S 
FOOT TONIC 


which Cools, Soothes, Rests and Quiets 
Hot, Aching, Tired, Nervous Feet 


Wretched Feet Make Wrinkled Faces 





There's life and health in Cogswell’s Foot 
Tonic. Natural in its effects. Immediate in its 
relief. Quiets the nerves. Calms tne itching and 
cools the burning. Price, $1.00 per bottle, sent 
securely packed and post-paid to any address in the 
Un ed States, 


If your druggist does not have it send direct to 


DR.E.N.COGSWELL 


SURGEON CHIROPODIST 
12 West 20th St. New York 
Dr. Cogswell, the recognized authority on 
the feet and their ailments, will be pleased to 
answer all inquiries pertaining to them. 
SCIENTIFIC MANICURING 
CHIROPODY AND 
Cogswell’s Healing Ointment 
Is a perfect remedy for dry, brittle or inflamed nails, 
soft corns or bunions and most beneficial when the 


skin of the feet is dry, hard or parched. Price, 
50 cents per tube. 


Cogswell’s Toilet Powder 


Specially prepared for the feet. Price, 25 cents. 





No unpacking 
when you arrive; 
no gay | up 
when you leave. 
Your clothes 
hang up just as 
they do in your 
wardrobe at 
home; your linen 
lies neatly in 
drawers; your 
hats’go in the hat 
compartment. 
No matter how 
many or how few 
elgg be you 

ave, adjustable 
slides keep them 
free of wrinkles. 


The ABC Wardrobe Trunk 


is thé one perfect trunk for both men and 
women. Every article in it is instantly ac- 
cessible. No trays to lift—drawers for every- 
thing—lasts a lifetime. Price $35 and Upwards. 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel @ Bach Company, 


Largest Makers of Trunks 

and Bags in the World 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8, A. 
Insist on having this mark on any 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. 
It is your guarantee of quality, 
style and durability. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
All hair on face 
permanently re- 
moved or money 
refunded; no 
electricity, 
poison or pain ; 
cure positively 
guaranteed; entered according to Act of Congress, 
Julie Julian, officeeLibrarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington; 3§ years’ experience. Trial treatment at 
office. Mme, JULIAN, 123 Fifth Avenue, 
near 20th Street, New York. 


HAIR & SHELL GOODS 














Rare shades of hair matched. 





My New Hair Tonic 


Marcel 
waving. Gray hair restored to natural 
color. For falling hair or dandruff try 

MACARTA 


N. Me RT 
812 Wabash-av. (Auditorium), Chicago 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 334 PUBLISHED 13 JULY, 1905 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two 

designs a year, carefully selected to 

meet the requirements of the season. All the 
designs are smart. The Vogue Weeklv Pat- 
terns are sold at the uniform price of fifty 
cents each if accompanied with a coupon cut 
from any number of Vogue, or sixty cents 


without a coupon. 








PRICE LIST OF 
LOGUE PATTERNS 
SPECIAL PATTERNS 





WORKING DIRECTIONS FOR NO. 334 


Very smart underskirt forms the sub- 

A ject cf the current pattern. It may 

be made in any desired material, and 

is cut with a front width and two gores at each 

side, those next the front being fitted over 

the hips by small darts, while the back ones 
have drawstrings through the top edges. 

A circular gathered ruffle plainly stitched or 

hemstitched is set on the lower edge of the skirt, 








and a deep one scalloped and embroidered, as 
illustrated, folds over it. 


Phe model is hand-embroidered, but may 


be ornamented by appliqués let in, where the 
embroidering is not practicable, and the deep 
scallops may be finished either with lace, or 
insertion and lace, or a narrow scalloping, set 
neatly under the flounce edge. 

quantity 


The necessary of material forty 


Next cut the front of the under flounce, 
placing the edge to the fold and cutting it as 
far as the width will allow. 

Then open out the material to its full width, 
place the ends together and place the back gores 
and remaining pieces for the flounces on as 
illustrated in the diagram, and use the remnant 
from the front cutting to complete the narroy 
flounce. Take care to notch the edges so that 
there will be no chance of mistake in joining 
them together again; and in all parts make as 
narrow run and fell seams as possible. 

This pattern may also suitably be used for 
a silk underskirt with a knife-plaited under 
flounce, and either narrow ones, or lace, or 


net, treated in the same way as a finish to the 
scalloped flounce. 





NoTe.—These Special Patterns will be cut from 
ary design, sketch, drawing or garment. Prices 
for Misses’ patterns same as adults. 
SKIRTS, 
Measure blank on application . 4 . ies 3 
Cut to special measure with foundation. $3.00 TES Cen Wane res DF ae 
Cut to special measure without foundation 2.50 Oc embroidery , — 
Standard size, 24 walet, gt hips, 42 length, coco embroidery has to be executed 
with foundation 2.00 with narrow ribbons very soft and 
Standard size, 24 waist, 41 hips, 42 length, pliable. As the designs represent 
without foundation 1.50 . ‘ 
different flowers, leaves, stems, as well as cer- 
BODICES AND SHORT JACKETS.— we owers, leaves, stems, as well as cam 
Measure blank on application. tain figures, it is necessary to select ribbons 
Cutto special measure ee of various shades and colors to suit the designs, 
Standard sizes, any bust measure, from 32 to . f as ca ‘ I. 
wiht . ~— After the design has been stamped upon th 
Standard sizes, without sleeve 75 material selected, one has then to sew the rib- 
ine ica ime cnr ; ; .50 bons around the contours or lines of the flowers 
CE iO . “ > 2% aste ; re 
Measure blank on application. or figures. One’s good taste and correct 
Cut to special measure, with sleeve » §.00 eye will enable her to twist and bend the ribbons - 
In any bust measure, p WED ome + 2.50 to follow the stamped lines, that they may = 
> = SS = without sleeve +00 arly st e > re anc 
HALF LENGTH AND LONG COATS.— clearly suggest each leaf, flower, bud, and bows 
Measure blank on application. and small baskets, all of which forms are 
Cut to special measure, with sleeve 400 identified with this ribbon work. 
In any bust measure, with sleeve 2.50 : . 2 . 
oo = a ialacs clasie ripe Quite a large butterfly bow is one of the new 
CAPES 1.50 ornaments used to trim the front of any bodice 
tp _DREN’S CLOTHES (up to 15 years) ; having a high girdle attached. This bow is BEAUTY 
ill suit cutto measure . . +50 F . : . : 
Pull oult cut to age only . : : es made of lace, w hite or colored, in width fr: m We 
Any part of suit cut to measure 75 four, five to six inches. The first step is to 
Any part of suit cut to age only “50 form the body of the insect, with some white jEX 
) ) . wadding, and then to cover it with a fine white ( 
COUPON PATTERNS a depths 
cambric. Cover that again with some of the 
Note— These Coupon Patterns unless other- lace and with a heavy white silk twist cross-strap 
wise stated under i lustiation, are 36 bust, 2. ie Senile € . t a be & ee" 1 
waist, 41 hips, 42 length, and cut only from VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 334. PETTICOAT the body from its head to the hne pointed end 
Vogue Weekly Pattern design. If Vogue ti of the body. Make then three fans of the lace, 
Weekly Pattern design be ordered cut to For description, see this page. Cut paper pattern No. 334 sent that is, take the lace and divide its length into CLOTHE 


other sizes see above prices under Special 
Patterns. 


ANY COUPON s eatabtesceatti ithout coupon 


The next pattern will be No. 335. 


on receipt of coupon with remittance of fifty cents 


Night Dress. 


three sections. From the bottom or straight 
edge of each lace division slope off enough lace 


ANY COU PUN PA TTERN with coupon es so that when each section is gathered and drawn 
cut from Vogue ‘ : >. 2 up, the sections will all three, be widest in the 


© Vogue has a corps of competent designers, and 
manutactures on its premises patterns of every 
description. It has facilities for the prompt ex- 
ecution of orders by mail. 



















































middle, and taper down on each side. The 
middle section is to be sewed into a tight little 
bunch of gathers at the body head, while the 
other two sections, representing the wings of 
the insect, when gathered are to be drawn 
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§€ Correspondence invited — , i . 
€ Vogue is the Best Fashion Paper and the down to the insect’s side, none of the stitches 
only weekly published in the United States de- i showing. If the side wings are required to be 
voted primarily to fashions \ in two parts, it is very easy to slope the side 
{ Address Vogue, 364 Fifth Ave., New York | pieces of lace a second time so as to douls 
the wing effect for each time a slope is made; 
it gives the effect of a separate lace part. A 
0596 RI PS SASH SDE. ‘ | fine lace wire like a thread may be sewn on 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS =~ | near the edge of the lace, and manipulated 
v Say, VE WL y J o ol into shape. Place the head lace, point up- . 
Ball mM on wards, at the bust line, and fasten it to bodice 
FEES ul f : . ~ : 2s 
NY subscriber can get an answer by mail from | O 2) V) U with pearl pins. Spread out the side wings an hour 
. Vogue if the subscriber enclese with the ques- ae Oo mM C and fasten them also to the bodice, and over ; ' 4 
ion ic a -cific » . i ~ j . . : a 
tion —which must be specific—a moderate fee. The ie) x» r| >| the top of the belt. The end of the insect’s g 
fees are as follows: ™m < | bode wil @ fall " Lathe Bae of th been d 
(1) For each ordinary question not exceeding 75 >) w | ody wil then fall on the middie line of the when of 
words in length the fee is 25 cents; and the ansver a Y) | high belt. h 
will be mailed by Vogue within ten days after it re- rai Into the 
ceives the question. And these replies will be pub- but higt 
lished later whenever Vogue regards them as of vu) q And ph 
general interest. | | | VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 1 did 
2) For Confidential Inquiries not exceeding 100 | aC 
words in length the fee is $2.00; and the answer will To Vocur, 364 FirrH AVENUE hundrec 
be mailed by Vogue within about forty-eight hours mn t f 
| New York ret I 
after it receives the question. When these inquir- ee é 
ers ask for medical or lega! advice they are answered pure, 
bh ndi her P i i - . ae 
y sending thename and address of a skilled special J > Nclosed please find fifty cents, for fi fines 
ist. ‘These answers will not be published. laces w 
(3) For Emergency Questions not exceeding 100 which send by mail to my address ' 
words in length the fee is $5.00; and the answer below : ouds 
will besent by telegraph at Vogue's expense not later 1 revi 
than one day after the question is received, These | Vogue a kno 
answers will not be published. | e 
4) Addresses of shops, manufacturers, merchants, . . the n 
iealers, etc., will be sent by mail without fee, but These patterns are made in medium size 1 kid 
-ach correspondent must enclose with the question inches wide is five and three-quarter yards only. ickly 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. The diagram shows the most economical way f ; 
(5) To those who call in person at the office of ‘ és j iam N I no 
Vogue, 364 Fifth Avenue, New York, information of of cutting the skirt from material the width Name. ccccccceeces- eee ere cereee- : eal 
any kind germane to Vogue will be given with- quoted. First, fold it at one end selvage to ‘tiliiaies a aoe pped 
ica iad selvage, place the front width to the fold, and a lilacs ali : delat 
A) Questions must be specific—not general. the side gores to fit in beside that as far as the ils stu 
(B) The writer's full name and address must ac- width will allow. Then, cut the deep flounce rey re ner, ani 
om nv | “rs to Vogue. - . . ’ 
company letters to Vogue with the middle front edge to the fold, only Ey re emer ee hare’s f 
C) When so requested by the correspondent, é ‘ : : ici ire s 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, | far enough to avoid a long seam, which must, 1udge 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to iden- of course, be on a straight thread of the mate- This coupon must be filled in and mailed to ast of 
tifv the reply. Sa ad ‘ » r : : ’ ‘ 
P al. say 3 2 > re 2 ront . 
D) Correspondents will please write only on one | rt al I ay aside the remnant from th : f . V ogue, when remittance Is made for pattern < id cul 
side of their letter paper. | cutting for future use. sps a 
puffs a 
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(From Our ‘Own Correspondent) 





BEAUTY ‘$s UNWELCOME BATH STVERE SIM. 


PLICITY OF EVENING ROBES——BARBARIC 


JEWELS—THREE MODISH MOURNING 
COSTUMES——CHANGE IN MILLINERY 
LINES—PARISIENNE'S SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR SHIRTWAIST 
SUITS 
CLOTHES MUST NOT LOOK TOO NEW-—DESPOT- 


ISM OF ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 





Remendous downpour- 
ings of rain at unex- 
pected moments dur- 
ing days of purest 
brilliancy have al- 
most upset the Paris 
season. At the 
Grand Steeplechase 
at Auteuil, the only 
race at which the 
young King of Spain 
was present, it was a 
lamentable sight 
when a_ hurricane 
swept the Bois a half 
nhour before the King’s arrival, and drenched 
gathering as effectually as though it had 

n dumped into the Seine. Lamentable 
en one thought of the time and expense put 

) those most marvelous of summer toilettes 

t highly amusing to the philosophical onlooker. 
\nd philosophy—or vanity—won the day, for 
id not notice a single angry face among the 
idreds of scurrying women, whose most 
ret foibles and artificialities were being laid 
Women were revealed to the bone; the 
finess of muslins and the soft filminess of 
‘s were reduced in a twinkling to limp 
ouds that moulded the lines of the figure 

| revealed transparently the brocaded corsets, 
knots of ribbon and the buckles and laces 
the most intimate lingerie. Gauze stockings 

1 kid shoes were soaked with water no more 
ckly than the even more perishable hats— 

f'r no umbrella or parasol withstood wind 
1 torrent. Plumes hung in strings, flowers 
pped waterfalls of dye upon the shoulders 
dainty taffeta redingotes, the spots on gauze 

ls stuck to the face in a most ludicrous man- 

r, and woe the woman whose touches of the 
re’s foot were heavy enough to form a greasy 
\udge when the water touched them. Fun- 
*st of all was the way in which the undulaticns 
id curls of the natural coiffure melted into 
sps and straggling ends, while the artificial 
puffs and ringlets attached to the bandeaux 
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RAFTS EXHIBITS 


(See Text—Pa ge 46) 


kept their forms buoyantly against the onslaught 
of the elements. The havoc was wrought in 
fifteen minutes, and then there was a mad 
rush for the carriages and home, and for grogs 
and a rub down, so bitterly cold had been the 
ducking. Though many managed, thanks to 
the auto or electric brougham, to get home, 
change and back again by four o'clock, the 
larger part went away without seeing the King 
or a horse, in the difficulty at getting any sort 
of conveyance—the runners demanding gcld 
pieces to hunt up one’s carriage, and the cochers 
rejecting scornfully anything under three Louis. 

The favored few in the Jockey Club and other 
reserve tribunes came off with only slight wet- 
tings, the horizontal rush of the storm driving 
the rain under the rooms, and many and many 
an elegante stood for the rest of the afternoon 
in limp chiffons and wet slippers. 

The indoor functions during the Jast month 
have been the most successful, on account of 
the uncertainty of the weather. Very bril- 
liant was the big Charity Concert given in the 
marvelous Byzantine theatre of the Comtesse 
de Bearn, she who has such marvelous artists, 
painters, decorators, workers in jewels, en- 
amels, mosaic and stained glass, Dagnan 
Bouveret, Dampt and Clement Heaton, to 
make her hetel the marvelous thing it is. It is 
sipnificant that the Parisienne considers her 
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evening gown as a simple rich envelopment and 
background for her face, her figure and her 
All fantastic and unique attempts at 
decoration are confined to her day gowns. 
The evening robe par excellence, and such as 
was worn by the dozens at this affair, by the 
Comtesse de Greffulhe, the Comtesse de Bearn, 
the Vicomtesse de Janzé, tre Comtesse de Cas- 
tellane, and many another leader of fashion, is 
a sheath of satin, gleaming, banale, rich, un- 
broken, in white or pale pink or blue, the skirt 
mounting to the bust, where folds pass about 
under the arms, the effect neither hardly prin- 
cesse nor hardly Directoire, and wholly supple, 
The laces or 


jewels. 


slender, sinuous, and graceful. 
embroideries decorating the bust and foot of 
the gown are flat and rich, and a huge white 
tulle scarf that falls to the feet is an invariable 
accompaniment. Many lace scarves are worn, 
but they have not anything like the same ethereal 
effect. The display of jewels on these simple 
sheathings of satins is marvelous. Mrs. Stand- 
ish in white satin wore her wonderful pearls, 
rope upon rope, about throat, neck, shoulders 
and waist, and strings wound in and out in the 
coiffure, while a diamond brooch fastened a 
white tulle bow at one side cf the front. The 
Comtesse Greffulhe is the most queenly cf all 
the Parisienne mcndaines, and her jewels are 


monarchial, indee’. She always wears on 


such full dress occasions a huge breastplate that 
reaches from shoulder to s!culder, and that 
covers the bust, and also a pointed corselet- 
ceinture of various stones that entirely encircles 
her slim waist. The tiara which she wore 
that night consisted of an invisible hoop of plati- 
num wire from which huge graduated diamonds 
hung pendant, scintilating like stars, and form- 
ing a slender arch above her head. Lower 
on the head at the centre of the front there was 
pinned amid the fluffy locks a huge diamond 
star from which a pear-shaped pendant fell 
down upon the forehead between the brows. 
Another beautiful woman wore a tiara in the 
form of a huge butterfly made of diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds, its body poised on an in- 
visible setting above the head, its supple, tremb- 
ling wings spreading backwards and waving 
lightly at each movement of the head, the stones 
so set that from every side the brilliancy of 
the facets was noticeable. 

The sheath gowns for evening are made of 
heavy, supple, shining fabrics in gold or silver 
bullion, which are bought in Moscow at fabu- 
lous prices, and which turn black after a season's 
wearing. They are sometimes veiled in chiffon, 
but always flatly and smoothly, and, of course, 
all trimming is of the most sumptuous, decora- 
tive, hierachial sort—no ribbons or little laces 
or frivolous chiffons and bobtails, but richest 
of flat, heavy point, jewels, magnificent em- 
broidery, and only the strangest, most emblem- 
atical of flowers, an orange orchid, a purple 
wistaria, a black iris, or annunciation lilies. 
The new Crown Princess of Germany was 
married in one of these cloth of silver gowns, 
bought in Moscow, and made in Paris, laces and 
lilies its only adornment. 

Quite the smartest vernissage of the whole 
year has been that of Albert Besnard’s ex- 
hibition of Georges Petit, for the Besnard’s 
are cf the most brilliant of Paris's artistic and 
literary society. His marvelous cf 
the Princess Mathilde, of the Comtesse Pillet- 
Will, of Mme. Bardet, Mme. Jourdain, of 
Réjane, of Mme. Alphonse Daudet, of Mlle. 
Adam, and of kis beautiful and talented wife, 
are masterpieces, and for the first two or three 
days of the exposition -have brought the best 
of Paris to this picture gallery. I noticed 
the three beautiful Meyer sisters, who married 
the writers and artist Lucien Mulfeld, Paul Adam 
and Leonetto Cappiello, all three in mourning, 
and one more attractive than another. Mme. 
Mulfeld wore a fetching widow's bonnet that 
lay like a flat saucer on her blonde curls, a 
ruche cf white tissue lying under its edge. It: 
long black chiffon veil covered the top in simple 
folds and hung to her heels. On her simple 
black mousseline gown there was pinned a 
group of day lilies marvelously fashioned in 


portraits 


white crepé lisse, and bedewed with pearls, its 
fcliage a simple chou of black gauze. Mme. 
Paul Adam, in ligter mourning, wore a wide- 
brimmed but quite flat hat, upon w' ich lay a 
luge square veil cf black point desprit ret 
bordered with a hem of black chiffon. This 








hung off the brim all the way about save just 
in front and reached to her slender waist. 

Mme. Charlotte Besnard, herself a sculptor 
of talent, and a large handsome woman with 
silvery gray hair, pallid face and brilliant red 
lips, and whose large figure is always draped 
in loose garments, wore an Empire coat in hair- 
striped gray and white taffeta, shirred under 
the arms, and having a long skirt of the same 
material, flat puffings of the silk material 
trimming the edges. A huge Pierrot ruche of 
gray tulle with long black velvet mbbons on its 
hort ends, and a_ high-crowned, narrow- 
brimmed hat with white plumes completed her 
ce Ime. 
sudden change in the effect of smart 
and will make a consider- 
ible difference August millinery. The 
minute affairs of the spring, so pert, tip-tilted 
and amusing, have been becoming to only the 
mallest of heads and the mignonne of 
And ludicrous indeed have been the 
moces in general. Women of taste have flatly 
rebelled, and have worn the simplest sugges- 
tion of a smart hat, the merest apology at follow- 
ing the fashion. They have gone again and 
again to their customary milliners and refused 


heads is m ticeable, 


in the 


most 


to wear a thing their show cases contained, so 
that actually been forced 
to abandon their tactics. The result has been 
that at last a different genre is appearing by 
Though the brim is still small and 

still take on rising and backward 
lines, the high crown gives more 
character. Many broad-brimmed hats are 
being worn, d’Artagnan and cavalier hats, one 
in fine gray felt with a wide border of fine white 
chip about the brim, its trimming a long shaded 
plume—isn't that droll? There is 
Derby shape in beige chip, bound and 
with brown velvet ribbon, and having 


the designers have 


degrees 
the plume 
shooting 


pale 
ilso a 


rose 


banded 


a pouff of standing shaded brown tips. 

For midsummer wear the Parisienne’s sub- 
stitute for the shirtwaist costume consists of 
a round skirt of pongee or linen, grazing the 
ground, with a yoke effect of plaits or tucks; 
a shirt of muslin or liberty satin over which 
long glove drawn to the elbow, and that 


belted either with kid or swathed taffeta; 
a high-band, turn-down linen collar with the 
narrowest of embroidered linen lawn cravats, 
a couple of roses on the bosom; and a short, 
sleeves and 


Wal ] 


having loose elbow 
some old lace, filet, torchon, Irish or 
4 little folded chip hat in Nattier 
green—rather dark in tone, and 
trimmed with a clump of grasses or 
tail feathers, completes the costume. These 
] are made up of different scraps of 
where 


loose bolero 
made of 
Burano 
blue 


1. 
simply 


or olive 


ace bolero 
old laces, and they 
very fashionable women congregate. 

And do you know the most desired effect of 
this,as of every other costume that the elegante 


are seen everywhere 


wears’ It is that of being already worn a 
hundred times. No one wears new dresses 
except in the privacy of their homes. It is not 


that shabby or soiled clothes are desirable, but 
absolutely that the new, un- 
effect of materials be blotted from a 
well-dressed woman cares to 
appear in it. Even freshly-laundered linens 
and ducks are smarter a bit crumpled, so that 
everything settles into the habitual lines of the 
figure, and one looks as though not dressed up 
I have even heard 


it is necessary 
creased 


toilette before a 


es pecially for the occasion, 
of a recent bride, charming daughter of one of 


Paris's fashionable portrait painters, and a girl 
who has been brought up in princely surround- 
ings and amid the most elegant people, who 


wore her wedding gown to dinner in the bosom 
of her family on two or three occasions before 


the fina! ceremony,in order to mould satin and 
chiffon and laces into’ her svelte lines. One 
sees on every occasion that tulle scarves, 


chiffon boas, cravats, gloves and boots, though 
soiled, have decided marks of having been 
feminine toilette for 


not 
intimately a part of the 
many wearings. 

I wisl to speak of the sudden favor of Spanish 





lace, since the young Alphonse made his tour 
of Western Europe, and also of the fact— 
apropos of the previous porngrae™ that in old 
li there 1s being retained all the irregularities 
( tone, all the stains of deeper vellow, that 
‘ terize all such pieces that have been laid 

ay a long time. I noticed one afternoon at 

* Ritz d g the tea hour, when every table 

engaged hours in advance for this brilliant 
repast amid the flowers of the garden and ter- 


l-known belle came in wearing 


a pale fawn mousseline-taffeta frock, very 
simply made with a blouse of fawn chiffon and 
a bolero concocted of many odd pieces of old 
filet and old Venetian lace, some of them 
much yellower than others. About the base 
of her skirt there were used as decorations a 
half a dozen short blocks of old lace, quite 
brown on the edges and at the corners, and which 
were folded slightly to form fans on the broad 
panels made by the plaits of the skirt. The 
whole rich lovely gown had the air of having 
been laid away softly in cedar chests and of 
having been worn during hours of gracious ease 
and luxurious happiness, a gown with a mellow, 
intimate atmosphere of personal and exquisite 
things. 

The intolerable despotism of English em- 
broidery in cambric or fine lawn or in silk, is 
getting on the nerves. Is it not the comble 
when a prune mousseline frock sweeps into the 
garden and up to a tea table loaded with prune- 
colored roses. The triple skirt of this gown 
has borders of wide English embroidery— 
fortunately for the harmony of texture and tone, 
done, not on white lawn, but on fine, yellowed 
old batiste. And from what old peasant chests 
have these rough, hand-woven linens of un- 
even texture been dragged, which some fash- 
ionables are wearing, made into tailored gowns, 
and hanging in heavy, creamy, crumpled folds 
enriched with huge wheels and rocases of white, 
solid, over and over embroidery. Everybody 
has flowers on their corsage, real or artificial, 
it matters not, so they be beautiful. Curiously 
enough fresh flowers are being given a faded, 
embrowned look by the florists, as bettergsuiting 
the color schemes in vogue; and the result is 
the wonderfully realistic artificial blossoms look 
more natural than the real. Even horseback 
riding in the Bois, the nosegay is inevitable— 
and such wonderful, strange and original ones 
as does wear that brilliant horsewoman, Mlle. 
Rita del Erido, on her morning canters, when 
she rides up and down, up and down in the 
Acacias, her fresh girlish face smiling candidly 
in return to the bows of every smart mondaine 
in town, while the babyish curves of her cheek 
and chin are the envy of the mondaines who 
pass, more jaded than she from their lives of 
fashionable conventignalities. 

Apropos of the strange beauty of the flowers 
in vogue, both real and artificial, I recall the 
artistic figure of Mrs. Elyn Baron at the bril- 
liant reception given by the American Art 
Association here in honor of our new Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. McCormick. The club house was 
packed Americans for the reception 
and for the concert and at the tables in the 
garden, lighted with orange and green lanterns, 
groups were sitting chatting far into the night, 
while the younger people danced in the picture 
galleries and library. The most effectively 
dressed woman there was this lady in a swathed 
sheath of dull, old Oriental blue cachemire, 
of the finest weave and hand-loom texture, 
a real old piece, an Indian heirloom, and evi- 
dently originally a shawl of great size. About 
the bottom there was a narrow border of dull 
red embroidery, and another about the bust, 
where the folds were drawn up over an inner 
fichu of dull blue chiffon, scarves of which only 
formed the minute sleeves. The robe fastened 
down the side under the arm and on the left 
hip, with old Indian filigree silver ornaments, 
the side opening bordered with the red pattern 
very narrowly, and having a small palm leaf 
design at the lower corner, below which there 
appeared under-plisses of the dull blue mous- 
seline and soft liberty silk. About her plump 
throat she wore a baby black velvet ribbon tied 
in a small bow at one side, and a necklace of 
old carved silver of great beauty, while at the 
side of her head and on her bosom there were 
strange, dark red blossoms torn from some 
straggling woodsey vine—a flower that sug- 
gested wild ramblings in uncivilized places, and 
which suited admirably the un-Parisian quaint 
atmosphere of the robe. 


with 


Aube de Siécle. 
Paris, June, 1905. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


NEW YORK GUILD 


THI 
His spring an exhibition was held in 
the rooms of the New York Guild 
of Arts and Crafts on 23rd Street that 
was worthy of more attention than it attracted. 
The society is well established and its work 


favorably known among craftsmen and laymen. 
The range of work was wide, including fur- 
niture, basketry, leather work, brass, silver, 
jewelry, wood carving, weaving, bookbinding, 
statuary, rugs and china. 

Two examples of metal are shown, the 
smaller one in copper, being especially happy 
in shape. The tall jar is also good, both in 
shape and design, the decoration made in low 
relief. The handles are graceful, and add to the 
beauty of this piece. 

Of the great variety in basketry, only one 
example is shown in the illustration; this is of 
grass in the natural color, decorated with streaks 
of green as indicated in the picture. 

The brass candelabra is one of the many other 
beautiful ones in the exhibition. This, 
simple but striking in design; the medallion 
at the top is in red enamel. The green bay 
berry candles which split near the top and come 
together again at the tip complete a very charm- 
ing piece. 

The leather portfolio is also one of many 
similar handsome pieces. The edges are bound 
with thongs run over and through the covers 
and the color is bronze brown. The tooling 
and workmanship are shown in the illustration. 

The carved box is a miniature coffer in the 
Gothic style and suggests church decoration. 

The curtain coloring was designed and dyed 
by Miss Amy Mali Hicks. The material is cotton, 
and the dye spreads unevenly over the surface 
in dark and light blotches. These curtains 
come in blue and green or can be dyed any color 
to order and in any required length. 


too, 1s 


THE TORCH LILY 


flowers which shall add a touch of color 

to the landscape, and for this purpose 
there is nothing better than the Tritoma, known 
variously as the Red Hot Poker, and Flame 
Flower. It is perfectly hardy, and the color 
of the flowers, which are borne on three-feet-high 
umbels, is an intense orange scarlet, the most 
intense one known to hardy plants. There is 
also a dwarf variety, with two-feet umbels. 
They bloom from June to October, and a bed 
of them ten feet in diameter set on a hill, or a 
six-foot border, along the siae of a rise, is a 
sight worth going miles to see. They do not 
get ragged like cannas and geraniums, from the 
effects of storms or hard rains, and they get 
finer every year, until the time arrives (about 
every seven years), when they must be thinned 
They are very gross feeders, and must 
They are not 


7 is frequently desired to have a bed of 


out. 
be well cultivated in the spring. 
suited to the small garden. 


THE PELARGONIUMS 


(LADY WASHINGTON GERANIUMS) 


Mong the florists it is considered to be 
A a sign of the finest taste to care for 
the Pelargoniums, and the way to 
reach the florist’s heart and to see his best 
treasures is to ask to first see his Pelargoniums. 
These old-fashioned plants, like most others 
coming under this designation, have been in the 
hands of the hybridizers for some years, and 
they are producing some marvellously beautiful 
flowers. It is easily crossed, which makes 
a fine subject for the expert plant artist, and it 
has a future before it. It is grown exactly like 
the geranium, being grown from cuttings, struck 
into moist sand or sand loam, late in the winter, 
kept shifted on into pots as they are filled with 
roots, and by March should be in four-inch 
ones. Early in March put into gentle heat 
and by the first of May they should be in six- 
inch pots, and ready to bloom. They do not 
make good bedding plants, being pure pot 
plants, and can be grown on into as high as ten 
or twelve-inch pots, and bloomed the second 
season by judicious pruning back in the fall. 
They require the very richest soil. The finest 
varieties are: Champion, Crimson King, Mme. 
Thibaut, Mrs. R. Sandiford, Prince George 
and W. C. Boyes. 








Vogue is $4.00 a year by subscription: 
which includes all the numbers as issued. 


364 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SOFT WHITE 


HANDS 


One Night Treatment 








Soak the hands on retiring in strong, hot 
lather of CUTICURA SOAP. Dry, and anoint 
freely with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, and purest and sweetest of emollients. 
Wear old gloves or bandage lightly in old 
soft cotton or linen. For preserving, purify 
ing and beautifying the hands, for removing 
redness, roughness, and irritations, for rashes 
and eczemas, with shapeless nails, this treat 


ment works wonders. 

Complete External and Internal Treatment for every 
Humor, from Infaney to Age, consisting of Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment, and Pills, price, the set, One lollar, of all drug. 
gists. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Poston. 

@a™ Mailed Free, “* How to Beautify the Complexion,” 








A Natural Beautifier 


NUVIDA is a boon tothe 


i Society Woman. It assists 
& Nature by eliminating waste 
from the system, accumu- 
lated by excessive eating 
“tye | and drinking. It brings back 
color to the cheek and lustre 
ay to the eye. Amonth’streat- 

“iad i ment, $10.00. Write us. 

| ot , 





California Mineral Water Co. 
Eastern Executive Offices 
Crozer Bldg., Philadelphia. Pa. 


















MALVINA 
CREAM 
“The one Reliable 
Beautifier"’ 
Positively cures Freckles, Sun- 
Pimples, Ringworm 










Does not MeRaxy coven 
but ERADICATES 
_ Matvina Lotion \ 
and IcwTHYOL Soap should |} 
be-used in connection with | 
Matvina Crtam. At all drug- | 
gists OF sent on receipt of price } 
Cream, s0c., postpaid, Lotion, soc., 
express collect Soap, 25¢. postpaid. 


kin and prevents wrinkles, { 
\\ 
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Send for testumonials. 


Prof t. ttaibert. Toledd, O. 
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The Nervous 
System of a 
Piano 





The action of an A. B. 
Chase Piano responds to 
touch almost as quickly 
as the human nervous 
system, and gives the 
musician perfect control 
of 


‘“The Wonderful 
Tone”’ 


of 






















Sensitive to the 
most delicate, and firm to the 2 
most vigorous fingering—it per- TAN 0° 
mits instantaneous expression of the 
most subtle tone shading. 

The slightest turn of a screw or the thinnest 
tissue paper forms an important step in the regula- 












ong, her tion necessary to secure this ready, responsive, 
meee ositive, even and elastic action 

reat Sila p ve, even and elastic a ‘ 

nollients Our Warranty is unlimited. 

yin old, Send for booklets, “‘A. B. Chase Pianos 

, purify in Fine Homes"’ and ‘‘/nside /nformation.”’ 

removing Mailed free on request. 

or rashes Tue A. B. CHASE CoMPANY 

us trey Established 1875. 

| for every 


icura Soap, 
of all drug. 


i Dept. V. NORWALK, OHIO ™ 
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hen such terms as “the good 
o/d Rambler” are applied to 
4, a machine, it merits an inqui- 
Y) ry into al ali the details of ite 
AM) condtruction. A constant de- 
“4 NY sire to cater to the nee s 
ENN \ Boe ) those who drive automobiles 
REAP over American roads_ has kept 
development of our product free from 
experimental features. Its ease o control, 
spring suspension, roa clearance, dura- 
bility and freedom from vibration and 
noise ave t e approval of thousand 
of the most ducer lontaunttund operators. 
aeeliniitehtemtemmian biased 















































5 SURREY, TYPE ONE® 






Compleve with f amps, too om ice Na 
$125 extra. Ot $75°.$850, $2000,$3000. 
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THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY. 
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The 
Diane de Poictiers 
Silver Complexion 
Pills will Do ? 
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The Amelie 


Front Laced Corsets 
Co:torm perfectly to the figure —are made 
1 or low, lightly or heavily boned, as the 
f requires. Send for self-measuring blank, 
Made to order only. Mail orders promptly filled 


perfect fit guaranteed. 
Prices from $11.50 to $25.00 7 seta , 
Exclusive models in’ deeaiteay ME YOUR HAIR 
French and Domestic Lingerie Add the last dainty touch to a fascinating 
woman's toilet. “Pla e on your head a specially 
M A li - plepared silk cap. Result, every ind vidual 
- me. me 1e, Corsetiere hair breathes a fragrance like a breeze from tt 
18 West 33d St., New York Orient. Lasting, Exquisite. Caps in pal 
, blue and pink. Price $3.75 shipped, prepaid, 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria jn unique boxes to any address. 











Sic i7th Street, Washington, D. C. 


‘(DO YOU KNOW WHAT ) @ieaaes 


Branch: ‘* The Bandbox | DIANE DE POICTIERS CO. 24 & 26 E. 2ist St.. NEW YORK Foreign) 46 Rue de I'Echiquier, Paris. 
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THEY WILL j 6 ADI Sty 
Quickly remove all sallowness, pimples, ) L 
blackheads and dreaded moth patches. [ja 
Eradicate impurities and produce a mar- 
ve'lous beauty and transparency of the skin 
and impart the freshness and brilliancy of 
youth. They are women’s friend, the re- 
sult of original, most studious, and careful 
investigation by a famous physician, a 
common sense remedy; harmless but certain 
aj to results, a tonic, they will not only act 
upon the complexion, but you will have a 
ferm sccond to none. They build you up 
and vigorously <timulate a rundown system. 





Lndorsed and used by representative women 
throughout the United States 


Price $2.00. One month's treat- A PRESS AND IT’S ON 
ment in each box. Sent by mail in plain A TOUCH AND IT’S OFF 
wrapper, prepaid, to any address. You ; F 
can consult us about your complexion, dy It regulates the size of belt 


letter only, and receive advice FREE. - . 
to conform to the waist, and 


A PERFECT SKIN FOOD overcomes the defect of loose 
Diane de Poictiers and untidy belts caused by 


Cream of Roses 


the use of hooks and eyes, 
Is a delicious and exquisite prepara- 


tion, it strengthens shrunken muscles and pins and the natural stretch- 
protects delicate tissues. It cures wrinkles : " . ; : 
and makes the skin like velvet. It is not Ing of the fabric. It IS @X- 


greasy, and is entirely different from any 


ceedingly practical on siiks, 
] repara 10n on the market. — ¢ 


Price $1.50 per Jar satins and wash goods. 
« e e - P , 2 
Dia ne de Poictiers On Sale at Leading Notion 
Face Powder Counters 
The perfection of a harmle Face 
Powder exquisitely perfumed, sieved LESHER WHITMAN & C0. 
through fine gauze so that it is absolutely ’ 
impalpable, artistically applied it imparts SOLE LICENSEES 
the velvety softness of the rose leaf. Dept. G. 670 Broadway, N. Y. 


Price 50 Cents per box 28 SI 


e Lane,‘London, Eng. 








Jeadquarter = 
J Headq 34 Yonge Strect, Toronto, Ont. 
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SEND NEW YORK ADD THREE CENTS 
DRAFT OR MONEY PER PAIR FOR 
ORDER POSTAGE 


PLEASE SEND SIZE 





THE ONLY STORE OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
HOSIERY EXCLUSIVELY 
VERY SPECIAL PRICES 


IN SUMMER HOSIERY 
TO REDUCE STOCK 



















A special lct of tans also browns and navy Mos 
White silk with white butterflies and we are closing at 50C. a pair, value $1.00 a pair. Hand-embroidered Lilies of the Valley 
on pure silk, black, white, or any color 





hand-embroidered. The butterflies do not . ‘ ‘ 
come as low down on the ankle as shown Cobweb lisle thread in black, white, tans and 


in cut. Price, $9.50 a pair. . - 
: navy blue at 48c. a pair. These we sold at 75c. 
a pair. 
Men’s half-hose very thin silk-finished lisle, 
35c. a pair, or 3 pairs for $1.00, in black, tans, 
grays and navy. 


stocking, with any color or self embroidery. 
Price, $5.50 a pair. The same in the finest 
lisle, $3.50 a pair. 



































We will send you assorted dozen lots only, 
at $3.50 a dozen, men’s 1% hose. All good 
colors and good goods which were 69¢. a pair or 
$8.00 a doz. 





Men’s women’s and children’s plain black 
and tans at $1.50 for 1%4 dozen, these were 5oc. 
a pair. 

A special lot of child’s socks, clocked tans, 
light blue, light pink, morico, black, also white, 
3ic. a pair or $1.75 % doz., value 50c. a pair. 


oahe. 





230 Fifth Ave. 








MAKERS AND VENDERS OF HOSIERY EXCLUSIVELY th 
; Pure black silk, with black lace swallows 
Black, white, or any shade of silk, with Mail orders receive instant attention oe embroidered, also white silk, 
with black and white swallows émbroidered 











self or any colored embroidery, $3.50 a 


Same in gauze lisle, $2.00 a pair. with white or black embroidery. Price, 


alr. : 
; $10.00 a pair. Very handsome. 
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Black, white, or any color pure 
silk, self or any color hand-em- 
broidery. $3.50 a pair. Same in 
gauze lisle, $2.00 a pair. 


Only tans in lisle thread, 69c. a 


pa! r $8.00 a doz. 
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